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The Disciples Divinity House 


The University of Chicago 


HISTORICAL STATEMENT 


Founded in 1894 by the American Christian Missionary Society, whose 
Acting Board appointed its first Board of Trustees. This original Board 
of Trustees included the following: 


J. H. Hardin R. T. Mathews N. S. Haynes 
F. D. Power A. McLean F. M. Kirkham 
A. G. Marvin J. hae _ G. W. Muckley 
W. D. MacClintock ‘$s M. Cooper W. J. Ford 





Purpose: 

To provide graduate training for the 
ministry of the Disciples of Christ and 
especially to offer courses in the History 
of the Disciples; History of Doctrine 
among the Disciples; History of the 
Movement toward Christian Union; the 
Historic Place and Miission of the Dis- 
ciples; Practical Problems among ‘the 
Disciples ; the Literature of the Disciples. 


Distinctive Advantages: 

(1) Organic affiliation with the Divin- 
ity School of the University of Chicago 
whose libraries, faculties and educational 
facilities are freely placed at the disposal 
of Divinity House students. (2) The 
most complete library relating to Disci- 
ples’ history, doctrines and literature in 
existence. The library includes complete 
files of periodicals and all the classic and 
modern statements of the Disciples’ plea. 


Principles : 

The Divinity House stands for the high- 
est education of the ministry ; for the most 
thorough scholarship; for freedom to pre- 
serve the fundamental principles of the 
Disciples’ movement and to promote 
among the Disciples that spirit of tolera- 
tion and co-operation in the search for 
truth which has ever been their glory. 
It rejoices in the assurance that there can 
be no opposition between loyalty to Jesus 
Christ and the most earnest search for 
the truth that makes free. 


Religious Faith: 
Belief in Jesus Christ as the Son of the 
Living God, our Lord and Saviour. 





Present Material Resources: 
Building site $30,000. Endowment $30,- 
ooo. 


Present Board of Trustees: 
W. D. MacClintock 
Ek. M. Bowman 
E. L. Powell 
Peter Ainslie 
H. T. Morrison 
W. S. Brannum 
Leon Loehr 
O. F. Jordan 
E. S. Ames 
Kinter Berkebile 
C. R. Wakeley 
Errett Gates 
Van Dyck Fort 
H. L. Willett 
Faculty of Instruction: 


Herbert L. Willett, Ph. D., Dean, Er- 
rett Gates, Ph. D., Charles M. Sharpe, Ph. 
D. 


Attendance: 

During the twenty years of its history 
more than three hundred and twenty 
teachers, ministers and missionaries of 
the Disciples have been in attendance 
upon the courses offered here. 


Present Efforts: 

To secure $150,000. of which sum it is 
purposed to add $50,000 to the endowment 
and to expend $100,000 in erecting a build- 
ing on the lot adjoining the University 
campus. An encouraging beginning has 
already been made by friends of the cause 
of higher education of the Christian min- 
istry, who have made substantial pledges 
toward this fund. 
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Subscriptions—Subscription price $2. 


Subscriptions: Subserietion Free $/ THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


be accepted. To ministers if paid 
strictly in advance $1.00 per year. If 
payment is delayed ministers will Le 
charged at regular rates. Single copy. 
5 cents. 

Expirations—The label on the paper 
shows the month to which subscription 
is paid. List is revised monthly. Chanze 
of date on label is a receipt for re- 
mittance on subscription account. 


Change of address—lIn ordering change 


Published by the Disciples of Christ in the Interest of the Kingdom of God. 


Disciples Publication Society, Proprietors 


Discontinuances—In order 


advance (unless so ordered), 


subscriber. 


that 
scribers may not be annoyed by fail- 
ure to receive the paper, it is not dis- 
continued at expiration of time paid in 


sub- 


continued pending instruction from the 
If discontinuance is desired, 
prompt notice should be sent and all 







is 


United Religious Press Building, 
700-714 East Fortieth St., Chicago, Ill. 


arrearages paid. 


ciples Publication Society. 





Remittances—Should be sent by draft 
or money order payable to The Dis- 
If local check 





of address give the old as well as the Entered as Second-Class Matter Feb. 28, 1992, at the Post Office at is sent add ten cents for exchange 

new. Chicago, Illinois, Under Act of March 3, 1879. charged us by Chicago banks. 

The Disciples The Disciples Publica- tional institution. It is organized and other communions. In its mechanical and 
aa tion Society is an organ- constituted by individuals and churches artistic quality, its low selling-price, its 

Publication ization through which who interpret the Discinles’ religious pedagogical adequacy, and, still more, in 
. churches of the Disciples reformation as ideally an unsectarian and its happy solution of doctrinal differences 

Society of Christ seek to promete unecclesiastical fraternity, whose common it is a striking illustration of the possi- 


undenominational and 
constructive Christianity. 

The relationship it sustains to the Dis- 
ciples is intimate and organic, though not 
official. The Society is not a private in- 
stitution. It has no capital stock. No 
individuals profit by its earnings. The 
churches and Sunday-schools own and 
directly operate it. It is their contribu- 
tion to the advocacy and practice of the 
ideals of Christian unity and religious 
education. 

The charter under which the Society 
exists determines that whatever profits 
are earned shall be applied to agencies 
which foster the cause of religious educa- 
tion, although it is clearly conceived that 
its main task is not to make profits but 
to produce literature for building up char- 
acter and for advancing the cause of re- 
ligion. 


The Disciples Publication Society re- 
gards itself as a thoroughly undenomina- 


tie and original impulse is fundamentally 
the desire to practice Christian unity 
with all Christians. 

The Society therefore claims fellowship 
with all who belong to the living Church 
of Christ, and desires to co-operate with 
the Christian people of all communions as 
well as with the congregations of Dis- 
ciples, and +to serve all. 


* * . 


In publishing literature for religious 
education the Society believes a body of 
such literature prepared by the co-opera- 
tive effort of many communions reaches a 
much higher level of catholicity and truth 
than can be attained by writers limited 
by the point of view of a single com- 
munion. 

The Sundav-schoo] literature (The 
Bethany System, published by this house, 
has been prepared through the Society’s 
association with the writers, editors and 
official publishing houses of the Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian, Congregational and 


bilities of the new day of unity into which 
the church is now being ushered. 


. _ * 


The Christian Century, the chief pub- 
lication of the society, desires nothing so 
much as to be the worthy organ of the 
Disciples’ movement. It has no ambition 
at all to be regarded as an organ pf the 
Disciples’ denomination. It is a free in- 
terpreter of the wider fellowship in re- 
ligious faith and service which it believes 
every church of Disciples should embody. 
It strives to interpret all communions, as 
well as the Disciples, in such terms and 
with such sympathetic insight as may re- 
veal to all their essential unity in spite of 
denominational isolation. Unlike the 
typical denominational paper, the Chris- 
tian Century, though published by the 
Disciples, is not published for the Dis- 
ciples alone. It is published for the Chris- 
tian world. It desires definitely to occupy 
a catholic point of view and it seeks 
readers ‘in all communions. 
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The Uniform Lessons for 1914 


are based on the life of Christ. 


al year with your adult class by using 


Dr. Loa E. Scott’s “Life of Jesus” 





Make this year an epoch. 


Rev. Wm. Dunn Ryan, pastor at Central, Youngstown, O., 
uses this text with his great class of 150 and pronounces 
it absolutely the best for use in adult and young people’s 
classes. 50 cents per copy, 40 cents in lots of 10 or more 
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Forty Books Every Minister and Religious Worker Should Read 


Devotional 
God and Me. Aimslie. .....cccscccccccccece 25¢ 
The School of Calvary. Jowett. ............ 50c 
The Life of the Spirit. Euchen. ............ $1.25 
Quiet Talks on Service. Gordon. ........... 75¢ 


Parables of the Kingdom. 


Social Service 
Christianizing the Social Order. Rauschen- 
DER, vescnrsesscccccccescccsonsccsesnse $1.50 
Christianity’s Storm Center. Stelzle. ....... $1.00 
A New Conscience and an Ancient Evil. Ad- 
ee eee hoa ae a ete a ee etree Sa ce etal $1.00 
The Church and Society. Cutting. ......... $1.25 
American Social and Religious Conditions. 


DEEN cc escccocictccndeeveusccesseenses $1.00 
Religious and Theological 
The Call of the Christ. Willett. ............ $1.00 
The Religion of a Sensible American. Jordan. 80c 
Christian Faith for Men of Today. Cook. ....$1.25 
The Church and the Changing Order. 
PE cncceescasoecsesepenteusesesaes 50c 
The Message of the Disciples of Christ. 
I a ake eee hia aa ain ate ear eas $1.00 
The Moral and Religious Challenge of Our 
A HE. bndes daecnnenensesensssdes $1.50 


Religious Education 
The Training of Children in Religion. Hodges. $1.50 


The Coming Generation. Forbush. ......... $1 


The Minister and the Boy. 


The Boy and the Sunday School. Alexander. 
Notable Fiction 


.50 
Efficiency in the Sunday School. Cope. ..... $1. 
The Sunday School and the Teens. Alexander $1. 
BOO, kcasvaes $1. 
Psychology of Religious Experience. Ames. .$2. 


S888 


The Inside of the Cup. Churchill. .......... $1.50 
V. Ve Heyes. TRarvisem. ...cccccccscccccces $1.35 
John Barleycorn. London. ..............+++ $1.35 
My Little Sister. Robbins. ................ $1.25 
Practical Church Work 
Building the Church. Jefferson. ............ 50c 
The Minister as Shepherd. Jefferson. ...... $1.00 
Workable Plans for Wide Awake Churches. 
PE. cs cunddvebeseces chsasunieseseene $1.00 
Making Good in the Local Church. E. E. 
BEER, ncccececcecccecsecseeesecesseecse 75¢ 
The Country Church. Gill and Finchot. ...$1.25 
Recruiting for Christ. Stone. .............. $1.00 
Pastoral and Personal Evangelism. Goodell. $1.00 
Missions 
Epoch Makers of Modern Missions. A. Mc- 
SE | sd owkacsen sb Ceeidehwne ween smhnseed $1.00 
Life of G. L. Wharton. Wharton. .......... $1.25 
Against the Current. Steiner. .............. $1.25 
Thinking Black. Dan Crawford. ........... $2.00 
Down on Water Street. Hadley. ........... $1.00 


Disciples Publication Society - 700-714 E. Fortieth St. Chicago 














Meet the Problems of ‘Today 


In your adult class, by using Dr. Josiah 





Strong’s monthly magazine of social study 





“The Gospel of the Kingdom” 


It will put your students in touch with modern move- 


ments for industrial and social betterment. It will teach them to be good citizens. Single 
copy, 10 cents; yearly single subscriptions, 75 cents; class subscriptions, 50 cents. 
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The Glory of the Lord 


Now and then the somnolent centuries waken 
at the call of a prophetic voice. Darkness covers 
the earth, and gross darkness the people. Then 
the midnight blackness throbs with a prophetic 
voice, “Arise, shine, for thy light is come!” Some 
of the people sleep on. Others wake, and after a 
resentful protest sink back to slumber. But the 
prophet will not be silent. From his watchtower 
he has seen the spires of day. The morning star 
is already visible to him. Only a few believe, and 
some of these do not heed. But the recording an- 
gel turns a new page. A new day has come to 
the dawning. The celestial scribe prepares to re- 
cord new events. Soon the nations will be-astir. 
The Gentiles will come to the light, and kings to 
the brightness of the rising morn. 

How did the prophet know? What voice of God 
stirring in his own soul assured him that it was 
time for his message to be shouted in the ears of 
We know in part 
only; but of this we are assured—with such voices 


a sleepy and reluctant world? 


the world begins anew. 

It began anew after the Exile in Babylon, and 
its sign was the victory of Cyrus. In that mili- 
tary and political event the prophets found a 
spiritual call. It began anew in the days of Caesar 
Augustus, and its sign was the shining of a star. 
In the light of that astronomical phenomenon some 
men were able to discern a path to the cradle of 
the Christ. It began anew with Luther, with the 
Pilgrim Fathers, with George Washington, with 
Abraham Lincoln. In every one of these epochs 
darkness covered the earth, and gross darkness the 
people. Then came the word of the Lord to a 
man of prophetic vision, and the people: slowly 
saw, and flowed together, and the forces of the 
nations fulfilled the word of God. There is no 
one way in which God certifies the coming advent 
of the new era. 

In some way that they knew in their souls to 
be true, brave men received, yes and they still re- 
ceive, messages from God. God still speaks to 
men, and in different ways, imparting his truth to 
successive generations. Whenever his prophets 
have wisdom to understand, rightly to interpret, 
and fearlessly to proclaim the truth, and the peo- 
ple have grace and strength to hear and heed, his- 
tory begins a new chapter. 

* * 

There are signs just now that the world is ready 
for a new spiritual awakening. Men are dissatis- 
fied with the smug self-content of a civilization 
boastful of its material progress. 


We have been measuring our advance in terms 
of things material. We have assumed that we were 
better because we were living faster, building 
higher, and- riding more swiftly. We were mis- 
taken. That is not the way to measure progress. 
As the African native said to Dan Crawford who 
told him of the glories of civilization, “To be bet- 
ter off is not to be better.” 

ES * * 

Here and there men are awakening just. now to 
the need of a more spiritual note in our present 
life. Listen to this word: 

“We have lost one of the elements of sweetness 
and health. We have been robbed of something 
for the lack of which our spiritual life becomes 
poisonous, and our intellectual life weak and flighty 
and our social organization breaks down.” 

What preacher said that? 

Bird S. Coler said that. He said it not in a pul- 
pit but at a banquet of the Industrial Club in the 
Blackstone Hotel in Chicago, in December, 1913. 

Who is Bird S. Coler? 

He is a Democratic politician. 
prominent figure in its national conventions. He 


He has been a 


is a banker, and has been controller of the City 


of New York. He went on to say, “I say we have 
lost the religious inspiration. Preachers have told 
the world so, but I am telling it to you, not as a 
preacher but as a plain business man.” 

Winston Churchill wrote “The Inside of the 
Cup.” It left the reader in some doubt as to the 
writer’s real attitude toward some of the questions 
discussed. In the December “Century” he says: 

“What is it we have lacked? What is it has 
made us lukewarm and unhappy? Is it not that 
somehow Jesus has lost his incandescence as the 
one all-inclusive Personality, as the only begotten 
Son of God, who suffered and died for our sakes, 
that we might have life and have it more abund- 
antly ?” 

Hear these voices from outside the pulpit, call- 
ing men to waken to a sense of the darkness which 
surely engulfs. the world if it loses the Sun of 
righteousness. 

From every side come voices reminding us of 
the hopelessness of life without great spiritual il- 
lumination. And with them come other voices, 
striking a higher and accordant note. They cry 
out to us that the set time has come for God to 
visit his people. 

Shall we not rise to the call of God so variously 
uttered? “Arise, shine; for thy light is come; and 
the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee.” 


















































College Days and Early Preaching 


CHAPTER IV OF 


‘“‘A DOCTRINAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY.’’ 


A generation ago students preparing for the ministry at Disciples’ Colleges took their theological training as 
they went along through their academic course, rather than as in other schools, and now in most Disciples’ 


Schools, as a graduate course following the acquisition of their academic degree. 


As a result of this custom the 


smaller churches within a hundred miles of one of these colleges were ministered to on Sundays by young 
students many of whom were Freshmen and Sophomores, and some unable even to classify as Freshmen. The 
writer of this autobiography had this characteristic experience and tells of this period of his doctrinal develop- 


ment in the present chapter. 
HEN I began to think of the 


ministry as a life’s calling, the 
way of 


lack of 


chief difficulty in the 

my ambitions was the 
funds. I had never been able to 
anything, and a youth of twenty with- 
out any backing was not looked upon 
as a desirable risk in financial circles. 
Moreover, I did not receive the encour- 
which I thought should have 
been given me, but I can understand 
now that men of means would not be 
likely to vie with each other in urging 
the claims of the ministry upon a young 
man who hesitated only because he had 
no money. ‘There were others who felt 
that some way would be provided and I 


save 


agement 


gladly accepted that hopeful view. But 
for a time I trembled in the balanee. 
AN EARLY SETBACK. 
A letter received from the president 


of one of our edueational institutions 
did not cheer me much. I thought he 
would say something about the lack of 
ministers in a world dying for want of 
enlightenment, and would congratulate 
me upon the wisdom of my choice of the 
ministry as a calling; but he did no such 
thing. He never even referred to me or 
the ministry, but only said that the in- 
stitution over which he presided afford 
ed excellent opportunities for the study 
of the Bible, and that some well known 
teachers were.members of its faculty. I 
wondered that the president of a Bible 
college indifferent to the 
enthusiasm of a student like myself. 
When my prospects were at their low- 
est ebb a friend as poor as myself of- 
fered to provide the funds with which 
to make a start, and though I knew he 
was not able to do much, I accepted his 
offer and proceeded to make my plans 
for an early matriculation in the col- 
that was then standing for the 
‘purity of the plea.’’ Everything was 
moving according to sehedule when 
within a month of the time set for my 
departure, the friend who had risen up 
in the moment of my extremity 
again to break the news to me, as gently 
cireumstanees would allow, that 
he had been disappointed in ‘‘raising a 
loan,’’—I shall never forget those 
‘words as long as I live; they fell on my 
sentence of death—and 
nothing now but the 
abandonment of my plans. In this 
erisis which kept me in the valley of 
shadows for days, even the ehureh meei 
longer cheered; I found that 
limits to the eonsolations of 


eould be sO 


wre 
lege 


rose 


aus the 


ear like the 
that he 


could see 


ings no 
there were 


religion 


‘THE EVERLASTING YBEA."’ 


eternal in tlie 
sprang in mine, and I 
defeated. Go to 
had to walk 


But as hope springs 


human breast it 
determined not to be 
college I would though I 
every step ol the way I lost my air 
of dejeetion and announced to my small 
cirele of friends that I intended to earry 
plans with funds or without 
Fortunately a gift fell into my 
hands just a few days before the time 


out my 
them. 


set for my going, sufficient to pay rail- 
way fare and tuition. As may be inm- 
agined my joy knew no bounds. From 


that moment and for a long time after 
I became a believer in’ special provi- 
dence; I chided myself for my despond- 
ency; I saw new meaning in the text, 
‘*The Lord will provide.’’ 

I was also confirmed in my belief 
that the Lord wanted me to preach. I 
could hardly regard with friendly eyes 
those brethren who thought I was taking 
a great risk to go so far from home on 
an empty pocket. I thought they were 
questioning my right to walk by faith. 
Would I allow my son today to go a 
thousand miles or more from home with 





Alexander Campbell, referred to by the auto- 
biographer as 
de sprite the 


“a man of tolerant spirit, 
claims of the legalists.” 

a mere pittance in his pocket? Yet that 
sort of an experience might help any 


lad to stand on his own fect as I was 
helped to stand upon mine. We cannot 
be certain of our ventures until after 


we are dead, save venturers in theology 
of which some are so sure that they de- 
nounce their fellows who will not ae- 
cept their affirmation that theological 
dogmas are the yesterday, today 
and forever! 


same 


LEAVING THE OLD HOME, 


It was a sad day when I left the old 
home and the ehurech to which I had 
become attached by so many interests. 
I had only been away from home once 
before, and for less than a week, I bade 
my mother good-bye with an aching 
heart, neither of us expecting to see the 
other again. She was old and_ the 
many miles between gave no hope of a 
reunion. Months passed before I re- 
covered from the effects of that parting 


ordeal which could not have been more 
harrowing had either been attending 
the funeral service of the other. Fortu- 


nately we did meet again, and I had the 
satisfaction of her companionship for 
several years. 

It took me become 


many months to 


adjusted to my new surroundings. There 
was no church that would compare in 
spiritual power with the one I had left. 
‘lhe city churches were too large for me; 
those in the country were so primitive 
that I found little enjoyment. Students 
were so numerous in the city, and espe- 
cially ministerial students, that they 
attracted no attention; only those with 
aggressive natures who could always feel 
at home in any cirele were noticed at 
all. In the country I had to become ac- 
customed to the use of tobacco which f 
had been brought up to believe was a 
vile habit, and to that type of Chris- 
tian which can prove his right to echureh 
membership only by a reference to the 
chureh register. 


CHAOTIC CHURCH SERVICES, 


Then my astonishment at the general 
ignorance of the people, and _particu- 
larly their ignorance of the Seriptures, 
often led me to say ungracious things 


to many who believed themselves well 
read on subjects of general interest. 
The order of worship in the country 


churehes shocked me week after week; 
every thing was left to the accident of 
the moment. There was no plan for the 
hymns, or rather the ‘‘songs.’’ The ser- 
vice began when the people came. All 
was chaotic. And I am sorry to say the 
conditions in the country churches are 
not much better after twenty years. 
Then I thought our people were too 


familiar with sectarian ideas: we were 
not distinctive enough. I was_ sure 
that even some of our teachers were 


warming serpents in their bosoms. I 
had but one standard of judgment and 
that was the congregation I had left. If 
others did not conform to that in every 
particular I felt that they were in er- 
ror. I had many discussions with my 
fellow students on points of doctrine 
and worship. But gradually, I found 
myself less worried because of these va- 
riations, and within a year I was ad- 
justed to the many changes’ which 
played so important a part in my new 
surroundings. Without realizing what 
was taking place I had received my first 
lesson in the mutability of beliefs, and 
in the inevitable doctrine that environ- 
ment helps to determine our thinking as 
truly as the birds and beasts take their 
color from the objeets among’ which 
they live. Self preservation depends 
upon harmony of color in the field, and 
upon harmony of ideas in the state. The 
isolated few are so conspicuous that if 
they remain separate from the mass for 
any length of time they are forgotten. 
But let no one econelude that I was eith- 
er a tolerant or a broadminded Chris- 
tian, for I was neither. My fealty that 
had been given to a congregation was 
now transferred to what might be 
called the ‘‘denomination,’’ or to the 
interests of the ehureh in a larger way 
than I had ever known. 

I also found out that those from 
whom we differed both in my _ earlier 
days and the period of my college life 
were as little and narrow as I had been. 
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ending for wha ney beheved to DE 
the truth. If I said sharp things they 
never replied in velvet tones so far as 
I remember. If I smote them hip and 
thigh they did their best to put me on 
the invalid list. If I was sectarian so 
were they. The knowledge that I had 
of the workings of my own mind and 
of our own congregation enabled me to 
see our weaknesses better than I could 
see theirs. And even to this hour I 
meet members of various churches who 
are as intolerant as I was a quarter of 
a century ago. I have learned that tol- 
erance is a plant that grows outside the 
churehes more rapidly than within, that 
it grows within amid many vicissitudes 
that are ealeulated to hinder. 





.* 


** ALONG WELL-BEATEN PATHS. 


Had I been prepared to receive mod- 
ern ideas of the Bible or of the progress 
of the world I could not have received 
them from my teachers who regarded 
everything modern in Biblical studies 
with abhorrence. Consequently, I was 
led along well beaten paths, even 
treated at times to a lecture on the sin- 
fulness of the organ in worship. Lib- 
eral ideas were not to be had from the 
teachers at whose feet I sat. It may he 
just as well that I had to work out my 
own salvation. I was thoroughly in- 
doctrinated with our view point of the 
Bible, and what we know as first prin- 
ciples. 

I proved myself a fairly good student, 
but I eannot say that I enjoyed my col- 
lege life. For some branches I had no 
aptitude whatever, particularly mathe- 
matics. My absorption in the work of 
Sunday preaching which, by the way, 
provided me with the means to continue 
my course, was so complete that my 
mind was not as fully engaged in my 
technical studies as it should have been. 
I longed for the day of graduation when 
I should be free to preach the gospel far 
and wide. In the rural churches tv 
which I ministered during all of my col- 
lege life, I had a fair degree of success, 
but far from what I desired. I was not 
able to inspire such loyalty to the plea 
as had been inspired in me, and _ that 
was a daily burden to my heart. I 
could only rouse our people to a sense 
of the impregnable character of our po- 
sition when combatting the errors of 
some neighboring sect. I wish now that 
I had reserved some of the energy for 
old age that I expended on such oceasions. 

I was a genuine son of thunder. 


THE COUNTRY CHURCH PROBLEM. 


I was sure that no man could answer 
my arguments, though, as in the old 
home ehureh, the ‘‘seets’’ did not sur- 
render as unanimously as I thought the 
merits of my sermon demanded; they 
continued to sound out their errors 
after the assault as zealously as they 
did before, much to my amazement. I 
concluded that like all other evils 
sectarianism dies hard. 

What is now known as the country 
chureh problem was a problem then. I 
ean remember a few churehes that had 
life enough in them to thrive, but the 
great majority in my college days were 
living at a poor, dying rate. Many of 
them could pay just enough to cover my 
railway fare, and leave a few dollars for 
hoard bills. Many depended on the an- 
nual protracted meeting for resuscita- 
tion. Between times the regular 
monthly sermon was more of an antici- 
pation of the annual revival than a tri- 
umph. But as the phases of country 
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A LOYAL CRUSADER. 


My readers must pass over several 
years with me to prevent this story 
from being too long. But during those 
years I worked with the phases of doc- 
trine and under the influences described. 
I was a warm advocate of the ‘‘Chris- 
tian Standard’’ and its policies, always 
undertaking its campaigns with enthu- 
siasm. I enjoyed the war it made upon 
Rome and on those who it claimed were 
subverting the plea. Its fighting spirit 
I interpreted to be that of the holy cru- 
sader, while its constant encouragement 
of the evangelists and its discourage- 
ment of any criticisms of them kept me 
in line all the time. My work in _ the 
parishes to which I ministered went 
along in an average way. I had learned 
by experience that in many of the 
churehes of all denominations there 
was great need of a restoration of apos- 
tolie Christianity. 

After locating in my first field I 
read Dr. Richardson’s ‘‘Memoirs of Al- 
exander Campbell,’’ and the wonder now 
is how this book had eseaped me up tv 
that moment. That work, be it said, i 
as fine a compendium of Mr. Campbell’s 
views as can be found anywhere. It 
also has preserved for us Mr. Campbell’s 
tolerant spirit, despite the claims of the 
legalists. That work was a seed-sower 
to me. Aylesworth’s ‘‘Moral and Spir- 
itual Aspeets of Baptism,’’ was another 
humanizing work which did me_ great 
good in modifying my rigid views of 
baptism. 


GRADUAL MODIFICATION OF VIEWS. 


Association with pious people in the 
various churches began to shake my 
faith in my early thinking. I met the 
people of the communities in which I 
lived in the spirit of a teacher, and that 
changed my entire attitude toward them. 
As a youth I had met them as _ aliens 
resisting my arguments, and courtesy 
was not dominant in the  diseussions. 
As a preacher I soon found out that 1 
could not antagonize every person with 
whom I differed and be _ respected. I 
was learning prudence; I began to see 
what a nuisance I must have been be- 
fore I entered college. Still, I was dyed 
in the wool with the early training, and 
for quite a while when I had my doubts 
about the correctness of that training | 
threw up new fortifications and shut my 
eyes to difficulties. I have learned 
since that the only safe and sure way 
to meet a difficulty is to keep one’s eyes 
wide open. 

Another influence that helped me to 
modify the severe views was the weekly 
visits of the ‘‘Christian Evangelist,’’ 
which beeame familiar to me a year or 
two after graduation. I accepted the 
verdict of its rival that it was timid, if 
not cowardly, but there were so many 
good things in it that I began to ques- 
tion that verdict. 

A DOWN TO DATE CONTROVERSY. 

Then the controversy over Professor 
Willett’s teachings shook my faith for 
the first time in the wisdom of my fav- 
orite journal. Not that I disapproved 
of its attacks on the teaching, for that 
was painted in gruesome colors, and I 
took the picture as I took my meals, 
without questioning; but the spirit of 
the entire crusade was drastic and ar- 
rogant and intended to ruin the useful- 
ness-of a great scholar. Had not Dr. 
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our fellowship, “and possibly out of the 
ministry. The attack upon Dr. R. C. 
Cave of St. Louis had met with the ap- 
proval of the brethren, and why should 
not all the heresies of the brotherhood 
be exploited and their advocates exiled 
or damned? So the -heresy-hunting eru- 
sade among us amounted to a frenzy, to 
use a mild word, which can find a par- 
allel only in the Salem witchcraft scare. 
Communities as well as_ individuals 
sometimes become insane, and for twen- 
ty years a suspicion of heresy has given 
us a mental ague. The fact that the 
erusade against the conclusions of the 
scholars has been so violently over- 
worked has made the heretic rather pop- 
ular among us! 

Still, I was far from dissenting from 
the teachings of my boyhood’s inspira- 
tion, except that I thought I saw a dis- 
position to dominate and observed the 
development of a spirit of uncharitable- 
ness. 

FIGHTING THE ‘‘ ASSURED RESULTS.’ 

I recall now my first efforts to drive 
back what I thoroughly believed to be 
the tide of German rationalism. I even 
preached a few sermons on the dangers 
of modern scholarship, making merry 
over the ‘‘assured results,’’ as the 
custom then was. If anyone had asked 
me what I meant by the assured results 
I would have been as far out at sea as 
some others who were writing as famil- 
iarly as if these were next door neigh- 
bors; but those to whom I preached 
must have thought that the ‘‘assured 
results’’ were a new denomination that 
had come into being and had _  chal- 
lenged my wrath. I assumed as did 
many others that everybedy was famil- 
iar with the aims of the Higher Criti- 
cism; and I am ready to confess that 
while many use the phrase as a death’s 
head to frighten, there are now few weil 
read preachers who have escaped its in- 
fluence, while thousands of prominent 
laymen in all the churches have accept- 
ed as settled in favor of the newer 
views the issues over which the scribes 
are contending. We know today that 
we do not have to give up the Bible be- 
cause we give up a_ belief in witeh- 
eraft; and that Prof. James Orr could 
still die in the faith if he did say that 
‘*we are not to take the account of Eve’s 
creation too seriously;’’ and all of us 
may still be counted among the faithful 
though a ‘‘day’’ in the book of Genesis 
may mean to us an oe ge we period, ana 
that we are not infidel we decide that 
the earth is more ~ ne six thousand 
years old. 


BITTER STRUGGLE, 


3ut fifteen years ago, and less, to my 
way of thinking the man who ques- 
tioned the statements in the ez arly chap- 
ters of Genesis and dared to say that 
possibly a talking snake may be an 
Oriental creation, as Coleridge said on 
one occasion, had no right to preach 
and should not be retained in the fel- 
lowship of the church. I was so over- 
whelmingly orthodox that I now shud- 
der to think how many able and pious 
men I have damned. A climate of opin- 
ion was being developed in which my 
early views of Christianity were slowly 
dying, though I did my very best to 
keep them alive, and read many books 
devoted to the refutation of so-called 
‘*infidel’’ teachings with that end in 
view. 

(To be continued.) 
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The Message of the Bill-Boards 


BY ROBERT BARTON. 


Illustrations Copyright by Poster Advertising Association. 


BILL-BOARD told of a beer ‘‘the 
choice of royalty;’’ ‘‘ America’s 
graceful women’’ wore the adver- 
tised corsets; an electric washer 
made ‘‘Monday a holiday;’’—there was 
a fourth board resplendent in its many 
colors In the center, near a manger, 
stood an artisan strangely garbed. At 
the right knelt three Wise Men in humble 
homage, while shepherds, awed by what 
they beheld, hung back, and from their 


in advertising. But the Poster Adver- 
tising Association has gone still further 
in its endeavor to strike a higher note in 
its line of work. The members of the 
Association are bearing the expense of 
evangelizing America through the bill- 
boards. 

The movement is the work of a com- 
mittee of fourteen men appointed by the 
Association at its meeting at Atlantic 
City, last August. At that gathering of 


put not only the resultsof years of ex- 
perience, but his heart and his desire to 
make the picture a beautiful one. The 
result was a composite picture of two 
familiar scenes of the Christmas time, 
the Holy Family in the stable and the 
visit of the Wise Men of the LEast. 
Across the bottom of the picture runs 
the caption, addressed to the rising gen- 
eration, ‘‘ Ask your Sunday-school teacher 
to tell you the story,’’ and beneath, a 





position near the cattle gazed at the fair 
young Mother and the tiny Babe that lay 
in the manger. 

Before the bill-board stood a cosmopol- 
itan group, collected automatically as 
each individual, bent on his own errand 
had paused for a moment, attracted not 
only by the beauty of the picture, but by 
the novelty of seeing such a _ subject 
treated in such a way. The small audi- 
ence was representative of the many 
types that daily see and read the diverse 
appeals of the posters. Held by the com- 
mon force, informality was natural. The 
artist started it. 

‘*An old subject, but a very new and 
masterly treatment,’’ said he. 

‘‘TIt’s awful pretty,’’ said the Wash- 
lady. 

‘*Wonderful,’’ said the Lady-in-Furs. 

‘I wonder who’s doing it,’’ remarked 
the Man-in-the-Derby. 

A little shawl-covered Italian mother, 
who with her baby in her arms, might 
herself have posed as a Madonna, became 
suddenly conscious of those about her, 
and reverently crossing herself, hurried 
away. 

6,000 BILL-BOARDS 


USED. 


On December 19, 1913, six thousand 
bill boards across the country were deco- 
rated with lithographs portraying The 
Nativity. The pictures were made in the 
size known as 24-sheet, that is, nine feet 
high and twenty-one feet long, and were 
printed in eleven colors. The cost of 
printing alone was three dollars per post- 
er. The space oceupied by these pic- 
tures during the month of December had 
an advertising value of $25,000. Ani 
business men bore the expense. 

At the meeting of the Advertising 


Clubs of America, held in Baltimore last 
June, a huge electric sign flashed out the 
keynote of the assembly 


TRUTH; truth 


Edward 


The Nativity.—By Volkert. 
men, Joe Mitchell Chapple, editor of the 
National Magazine, was one of the speax- 
ers. In the course of his speech he men- 
tioned that in his mind was a phantom 
dream, a vague idea of using the boards 
for the cause of national uplift. His 
speech closed the day’s session, and he 
was preparing to leave the convention 
when he met on the hotel porch, Bernard 
Link, one of the poster men. 

‘*About that uplift idea of yours,’’ 
suggested Mr. Link. 

‘*Sit down,’’ said Mr. Chapple, an 
the two men sat together on the hotel 
veranda and evolved from Mr. Chapple’s 
idea a definite plan. 

Next day when Mr. Link presented the 
finished proposition before the Associa- 
tion, its hearty reception was shown by 
& unanimous rising vote. Enthusiasm 
was high, and the constant diseussion of 
the plan by the delegates indicated that 
the uplift eampaign was by far the most 
popular move of the convention. A com- 
mittee was appointed and through its ef- 
forts and the co-operation of the mem- 
bers of the Association, the picture of 
The Nativity has been posted in 3,347 
cities of 3,000 or more inhabitants. Ae- 
tion began immediately following the 
closing of the meeting. The United 
States Lithograph Co. took the contract 
of furnishing the poster and began at 
onee to hunt a suitable design for the 
lofty subject. Six hundred dollars was 
the price paid for the initial sketch of 
the suecessful competitor. 

AN IREALIST AS POSTER PAINTER. 


Edward Volkert, formerly a poster ar- 
tist, but now retired from that line of 
business and engaged in the painting of 
animal life, was called upon to make the 
preliminary design. Mr. Volkert is an 
idealist and a _ religiously-minded man, 
and into the designing of the poster he 


facsimile of a brass plate bearing the 
verse, ‘‘And when they were come into 
the house they saw the young child 
with Mary, His mother, and fell down 
and worshiped Him.’’ Critics viewing 
the picture have spoken in highest terms 
of the artist’s skillful treatment of the 
subject. 

The original order was for 5,000 post- 
ers. The ‘‘paper’’ was distributed among 
the members of the Association in pro- 
portion to the population of the various 
cities and their relative amount of avail- 
able board space. Notice was given, 
however, that additional posters would be 
supplied the members of the Association 
at their own expense. New York wired 
for 300 more; Chicago for 200, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh and other cities asked 
for additional supplies. The poster- 
preachers had received their inspiration. 


EARLIER SIMILAR ACHIEVEMENTS. 


Although this is the first time this par- 
ticular plan has been attempted in any 
country, it is not the first time that the 
poster has Leen used for the uplift of 
humanity. For several years at Christ- 
mas time bill-boards have urged the gen- 
eral use of the Red Cross stamps. Post- 
ers have been used in the interests of 
temperance, to augment ‘‘Safety First’’ 
crusades, to advertise ‘‘Go-to-Chureh 
Sunday’’ and for many other good and 
worthy movements. It was only last 
summer that the Ghetto of Chicago was 
posted with lithographs urging proper 
food for babies. Those who could not 
read the printed words grasped the mes- 
sage from the picture of the thin emaci- 
ated baby with the beer and sausage be- 
fore it and the fine healthy infant with 
its bottle of milk. 

But there have been societies behind 
these campaigns, people willing to pay 
for the service they received. And the 
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posting plants have sold them their space 
gladly, but no more gladly than to auto- 
mobile manufacturers or other advertis- 
ers. Now on their own initiative and at 
their own expense they have started a 
distinetly religious campaign which has 
received the immediate and universal at- 
tention of the Association. 

Meanwhile the committee is busy plan- 
ning the posters which are to follow 
The secon@ one of the series will illus- 
trate the life of General Grant and is 
intended to inspire the youth of the coun- 
try with a feeling of patriotism. The 
poster will present a view of his humble 
home, his suecess at Appomatox and his 
residence at the White House. The 
poster will bear this title and question, 





THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


that their labors may produce the best 
results through earnest efforts and care- 
ful selection of subjects. 

The Association is being widely con- 
gratulated on its new interest in spirit- 
ual things. Poster advertising has been 
open to criticism on the ground that it 
displayed so prominently, and not al- 
ways neatly, things vicious and often 
obscene. The members of the Associa- 
tion felt the harm of criticism of this 
character and at their last convention 
there were many suggestions for improv- 
ing the moral tone of the bill-board. In 
their decision to better conditions 
they are being supported by the right 
thinking people of the country. Let- 
ters are pouring into the offices of 
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Association, saying, ‘‘Today while rid- 
ing the range, I noticed a crowd in front 
of every poster of The Nativity. This 
campaign is the finest thing we have ever 
done.’’ 

The appeal of the poster is universal 
and its message is to all classes of men. 
It is well, then, that so wide spreading 
an agent should be the means of telling 
the gospel story, and of stimulating bet- 
ter citizenship. For the child born and 
raised among the bill-boards what beticr 
means could there be of telling of 
Jesus? How could the message come to 
him more naturally than through a chan- 
nel with which he is familiar? Nor is 
the story for the less cultured ciass 
alone. To the poor man who has no 


The Grant Poster, to be used in the Uplift Campaign. 


‘What one poor boy accomplished. 
What are you doing with better opportu- 
nities?’’ The poster is lithographed in 
six eolors and is the same size as the 
Christmas picture. It will be posted for 
display during the month of January. 
Additional subjects for posters are un- 
der consideration, and the committee hav- 
ing the selecting in charge have laid their 
problem before people of religious rep- 
utation for their help. Miss Jane Ad- 
dams of Hull House, Chicago, has been 
consulted; the committee has conferred 
with the Sunday-school Association, and 
with patriotie organizations in order 


the various plants from ministers and 
laymen, Sunday-school workers and civic 
leagues, expressing entire confidence in 
the high purpose of the Association in its 
new move. 

CAMPAIGN MAKES POPULAR APPEAL. 

And the interest the public is taking 
is stimulating the poster men. They are 
contributing their best positions in order 
that the movement may receive the great- 
est impetus they may be able to give it. 
They have posted the pictures carefully 
and have noted the reception the public 
has given them. The manager of a plant 
in Wisconsin wrote to the offices of the 


Bible, to the busy man who ‘‘has no 
time’’ to read one and to the rich man 
who has forgotten his, the bill-board has 
an appeal potent, unusual, irresistible. 
The world will experience no immedi- 
ate religious awakening; the direct re- 
sults of this outlay of time and money 
may never be calculated, but even if no 
single mortal should ever say that his sal- 
vation had been brought about by the 
posters, they will still have served their 
purpose in linking more closely together 
those two spheres so often reckoned as 
totally independent, the  ‘‘business 
world’’ and the ‘‘religious world.’’ 








HOU God of nations, Thee we seek, 
Who only ean the nations bless; 
In triumph’s hour O keep us meek, 
To follow in Thy righteousness! 


Still guide us by Thy perfect light, 
Lest, blinded by the pride of power, 
We wander from the path of right, 
To perish in an evil hour. 


Without Thee we should build in vain 
The walls which it is ours to raise; 


A Nation’s Prayer 


By Tuomas CurTIs CLARK. 


Let righteousness still be our throne, 
Our sceptre love, from malice free, 

And truth the crown Thy name will own 
Through all the years that are to be. 


Forsake us not, but still sustain 
And guide our hands in coming days. 


Still may we, as the years unfold, 

Make way for Freedom’s endless reign; 
By word and deed may we uphold, 

Her honor, that she bear no stain. 











Student Volunteers at Kansas City 


Report of the Great Convention Held in the Missouri City, December 31- January 4. 


students, 
representa 


EARLY four thousand 
professors and other 
tives of 775 institutions of learn- 
ing of the United States and Can- 
ada met at Kansas City, December 31 to 
in the seventh international 
Student Volunteer 
Missions. Two 
secretaries, 


January 4, 
convention of the 
Movement for Foreign 
hundred and seventy-nine 
missionaries and other representatives 
of the Foreign Mission Boards of North 
America; fifty-three editors and corres- 
pondents of the religious press, 365 spe- 
cial delegates and guests; and 350 lay- 
men representing the Laymen’s Mission- 
ary Movement, made a total registration 
of 5,031, exceeding by nearly 800 the at- 
tendance at any previous convention of 
the Student Volunteer Movement. The 
number of institutions represented was 
also in excess of any of the earlier quad- 
rennial gatherings, while the presence at 
the convention of nearly 200 oriental stu- 
dents—Chinese and Japanese for the 
most part—contributed a new and unique 
element to the convention personnel. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE CONVENTION, 


The purpose of the convention, as ol 
its pretiecessors, was to bring together 
the leading Christian students and profes- 
sors of North America and the leaders of 
the foreign missionary enterprise for 
helpful association and conference; to 
consider unitedly the problems of the 
evangelization of the non-Christian world; 
and a vision of the 
responsibility of the 
chureh, and to pray and earnestly to re- 
solve to enter with greater consecration 
upon the work of extending the kingdom 
non-Christian na 


to gain inspiration 
foreign missionary 


of Christ among the 
tions. 

The general sessions of 
Convention 
thousand, 


the convention 
were Hall, seated 
to accommodate six this pro 
viding for a thousand Kansas City pa 
trons and hostesses whose generosity and 
hospitality helped so much to make the 
convention Afternoon Section 
Conferences were held for the most part 
in churehes of the various denominations. 

The themes of the convention 
turned larger discovery of 
God; a appropriation of the 
spiritual resources available to every 
worker for foreign service; the 
they are to deliver; the development of 
an adequate financial base at home; and 
the significance of the general out-reach 
of North American social, intellectual 
and commercial life as well as that dis 
tinctively missionary 


housed in 


possible. 


great 
upon the 


greater 


message 


SOME NOTABLE SPEAKERS 


Among the notable speakers at the 
main sessions were Dr. R. F. Horton of 
Great Britain; Bishop L. L. Kinsolving, 
of South Brazil; Dr. Robert E. Speer, 
perennial inspirer of North American 
students; Dr. W. D. Mackenzie, of Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary; Dr. S. M. 
Zwemer, Cairo, Egypt, Christian apostle 
among the Moslems; Prof. Charles R. 
Henderson, of the University of Chi- 
cago, Barrows Jecturer in India last year; 
G. Sherwood Eddy, student evangelist in 
Asia; Hon. H. B. F. Maefarland, the 
great layman of Washington; J. Camp 
bell White, of the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement; Dr. Shailer Mathews, presi- 
dent of the Federal Council of the 
Churehes of Christ in America; J. A. 
Macdonald, editor of the Toronto Globe: 
Hon. William J. Bryan, 


° 


Secretary ol 


State of the United States, and Dr. John 
R. Mott, Christian leader of students 
throughout the world. 

The present status and the future task 
of the Student Volunteer Movement were 
set forth in the Report of the Executive 
Committee of the Movement as read by 
its chairman, Dr. John R. Mott. Here 
are some of the most significant para- 
graphs: 

JOHN R. MOTT’S ADDRESS. 

The distinctive purpose of the Volun- 
teer Movement is to secure student volun- 
teers who will actually go forth from 
the United States and Canada and spend 
their lives in non-Christian lands in the 
work of establishing Christ’s kingdom. 
The supreme and only sufficient test by 
which it should be tried and judged is 
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Siam, Laos and Straits Settle- 
Pt ccckeedewdhaceee ew cnet eae 104 
0 Ee ree 357 
SUE SED. oe dcvdvececsccewes 2? . 
i gid 177 
CU GUIIIIN ov csc cccecccccsics 225 
5,882 


Most gratifying is the fact that during 
the four years which have elapsed since 
the Rochester Convention 1,466 volun- 
teers have sailed. This is a far larger 
number than have gone out during any 
preceding quadrennium. It exceeds the 
number who sailed during the first 
twelve years of the life of the move- 
ment. 

During the last four years a larger 





Dr. J. A. 





Vacdonald, of Toronto, Canada, whose 


address on America’s position in world 


strategy was reported as the finest oratorical effort of the convention. 


its efficiency in this vital respect. It is 
a ground for sincere gratitude, therefore, 
that in the lifetime of the movement 
5,882 of its members have sailed. They 
have gone out to the foreign field under 
the auspices of over seventy missionary 
agencies, practically all being connected 
with the recognized missionary societies 
of the various Christian communions of 
the United States and Canada. They are 
distributed throughout the non-Christian 
world as follows: 


Dt “els. é e2reue ou ee es «ane Oem 638 
Se ee ee ee 26 
Ce SOON xdeecrencanandens 40 
DE ishecchwaenekechadsheeeeunven 1,739 
India, Burma and Ceylon ......... 1,133 
SUE GRE TAPER occ cence secceess 743 


Latin and Greek Countries of Europe. . 28 


lh ar a ral ai aE 168 
RS Ba Bl as ee al el alk ce 67 
Ee ee a eee 51 


number of new volunteers has been en- 
rolled than during any corresponding 
period in the history of the colleges of 
North America. This is all the more re- 
markable beeause the recruiting methods 
of the movement have become more con- 
servative from year to year; and _ be- 
cause experience has shown that it has 
become more difficult in recent years to 
secure candidates owing to the multiply- 
ing demands and attractions for work- 
ers on the home field. It should be a 
source of encouragement and thanksgiv- 
ing for all to know that the present stu- 
dent generation is not lacking in willing- 
ness to respond to the heroie appeal and 
to the stern requirements of missionary 
service. 

The volunteers now at the front have 
become the greatest single human force 
in the promotion of co-operation and un- 


(Continued on page 15.) 
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The sweetest of all the Christmas 
books this year is ‘*The Wolf of Gub- 
bio,’’ by Josephine Preston Peabody 
(Mrs. Lionel Marks). She is also the 
author of that exquisite medieval 
drama, ‘‘The Piper,’’ and in my opinion, 
is the first of living American drama- 
tists. I know many playgoers’ will 
challenge this statement, and ask, 

‘*Where are Bronson Howard, and 
Clyde Fiteh, and Perey Mackaye, and 
August Thomas?’’ 

Possibly those gentlemen (and other 
theatrical authors) may excel Mrs. 
Marks as playwrights, but I believe no 
one of them ean touch her as a drama- 
tist—for one might write many  suc- 
cessful plays, and still have no claim to 
be numbered with the noble army of 
dramatists. 

‘*The Wolf of Gubbio’’ is built on 
a beautiful legend, taken from the life 
of St. Francis of Assisi, about whom so 
many charming books have been written 
in recent years; though the gentle saint 
lived seven hundred years ago, yet 
there is something in his life and words, 
that appeals to the heart of today, as it 
did to the people of Italy in the dark 
Middle Ages. 

His talisman was love—not only love 
for his God, and his fellowman, but for 
all created things. The old Chronicle, 
‘*T Fioretti,’’ tells of how his little sis- 
ters, the birds, flocked about him, and 
of how all eattle and beasts came fear- 
lessly at his eall. The only little crea- 
ture that he did not seem to take to his 
heart was the fly—to call any one 
‘*Brother Fly,’’ was the harshest term 
in his vocabulary—that is surely a 
point of agreement, that these modern 
days have with the good little saint! 

The stories of his power over animals, 
even the fierce and shy wild beasts, are 
more credible to us now, than to those 
of former times; we have an example 
in Yellowstone Park, where no one is al- 
lowed to harm any living creature, of 
how tame and friendly bears and but- 
faloes, and all other animals there be- 
come under the law of kindness. One 
may see there, bears foraging around a 
eamp like dogs; I remember meeting in 
the road a deer with her two little 
fawns, and they. took no more notice of 
me, than if they had been household 
pets. 

In ‘‘The Wolf of Gubbio,’’ the ae- 
tion falls within the space of twelve 
hours, the time is the day before Christ- 
mas seven hundred years ago, and the 
principal characters are St. Francis and 
the Wolf. The other persons in_ the 
play are two companions of St. Fran- 
cis, the people and children of Gubbio, 
King Louis of France on his way home 
from the Crusades, two thieves, and a 
man, woman and baby from Foligno, a 
neighboring town. This little family 
had desired to stay in Gubbio, through 
the Feast of the Blessed Nativity, but 
the innkeeper refused to take them in, 
because of their small store of money, 
and because of the baby, that he called 
‘A swaddled creature—wauling day and 
night.’’ So the father and mother and 
habe started on the weary tramp over 
the mountains to Arezzo, though the 
woman was unfit for the journey, be- 
cause the little one was recently born— 
u ‘fehild of days,’’ as they called it. 
On the way, they were attacked by two 
thieves, and while the husband was 
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struggling with them, the mother hid 
the babe under a juniper bush in the 
snow. After the brigands had cast tlie 
man over a cliff, they fell on the wom- 
an, taking her cloak and money, and 
leaving her fainting and spent. 

The drama opens in the morning, on 
the bridle path leading to Gubbio, just 
after these things have happened; on 
one side is the den of the Wolf, who 
in days past had been a terror to all the 
country. The passers by, first the chil- 
dren, then the two companions, then 
the robbers, tell the story in his hear- 
ing, and when they have gone, the Wolf 
darts out, finds the hidden baby, and 
brings it to his den. The thieves return, 
and are dividing their secant booty, when 
a voice is heard, singing on the moun- 
tains, and St. Francis appears, ‘‘shin- 
ing with gladness.’’ The robbers rush 
to seize him, but the Wolf utters a fu- 
rious growl, and they see him ready to 
spring, and flee from him, mad_ with 
fear. 

But St. Francis stretches out his arms 
and says sweetly, 


‘*Welcome, Brother Wolf.’’ 

And then the Wolf reveals his sad 
and lonely heart; he says, 
‘*One by one, the Pack died out; 

And here am I, a Wolf, behold! 

The world’s the world—and it is cold, 
And I am old.’’ 


In answer to the Saint’s tender ques- 
tioning, he reveals his secret longing to 
be a man, and to be good. 


St. Francis tells him, that ‘‘while 
longing lights the lovely fire,’’ it is not 


enough, and says: 


‘*Wilt thou earn 

A man’s own peace? Then work, and 
learn! 

Back to the 
good 

All thou hast dreamed of brotherhood. 
Hope and lose, and hope again, 
And remember, and forget, 
With us all; for men are men, 

But not brothers;—no, not yet. 


world; and there make 


9? 


The Saint demands that he prove his 
repentance by going with him to Gub- 
bio, where he had done such wrong in 
the past, and the Wolf consents—but 
does not confess his theft of the baby; 
having it in his den, he goes to the 
town, where he is taken for the Saint’s 
big dog. Assunta, the poor mother is 
brought in by Fra Leo, and the inn- 
keeper grudgingly gives her shelter in 
his eattle shed, where his ox and_ his 
ass are stalled. 

St. Francis was the first to make 
Christmas a children’s festival, and it 
was his eustom to arrange a spectacle 
of the Holy Night, especially for them; 
so a representation of the scene in the 
stable at Bethlehem was given at Gub- 
bio, with the poor mother in the cattle 
shed for the Madonna. The last act im 
the play brings beautifully before us, 
how the irresistible love in the heart 
of the good little saint, with the tender 
appeal of the divine story, pictured by 
the Mater Dolorosa in the innkeeper’s 
stable, vanquishes the selfish stinginess in 
the townspeople, the brutality of the 
thieves, and the savagery of the Wolf. 
The mute voice of the empty crib is too 
much for the penitent Wolf; he brings 
the lost babe from his den and lays it 





in the manger, and is joyously embraced 
by the people as, ‘‘Brother Wolf of 
Gubbio.’’ Everyone is happy, and St. 
Francis says: 
‘*Oh, and the very stars shall sing 
For joy of this glad thing. 
Lo, Love is born! 
Though we crown Him yet with thorn, 
Though we laugh Him all to scorn, 
Love—Love is born!’’ 


The warm spirit of love pervades the 
whole play—love that can reach the 
lowest and basest of God’s creatures. 
The tender symbolism of the drama is 
revealed in its closing words, when St. 
Francis stands at the door of the high- 
est stable of Bethlehem, and says: 


‘*And if there be out yonder any Wolf, 
Or great or small, behold— 
Come, little brother Wolves, come in, 
come hither, 
Out of the eold!’’ 
. WwW. 


NEW YORK WOMAN WINS BIG 
PLACE. 

Dr. Katherine Davis of Bedford Reforma- 
tory Slated as Commissioner of 
Correction. 

For the first time in its history, New 
York City is to have a woman at the 
head of one of its most important de- 
partments, according to those in close 
touch with the plans of Mayor-elect 
John Purroy Mitchel. Miss Katherine 
Bement Davis has been selected for Com- 
missioner of Correction. 

Graduated from Vassar College in 1892, 
Miss Davis has a degree of Ph.D. from 
the University of Chieago and of LL.D. 
from Mount Holyoke. Since 1901 she 
has been the superintendent of the Bed- 
ford Reformatory, in Westchester 
County, where her work has received the 
widest and most favorable notice. The 
institution cares for wayward women 
and girls. 

As Commissioner of Correction Miss 
Davis would have charge of the Tombs, 
the seven district prisons in Manhattan, 
the penitentiary at Blackwell’s Island, 
the workhouse on Riker’s Island, the 
New York City Reformatory of Male 
Misdemeanants on Hart’s Island, and the 
city prisons in Brooklyn and Queens. 
The salary of the office is $7,500. 

Prominent suffragists have been in- 
terested in obtaining the appointment of 
Miss Davis. Mrs. J. Borden Harriman is 
said to have been the first person to sug- 
gest it to Mr. Mitchel. 

The appointment of Miss Davis would 
undoubtedly mean a thorough reorgan- 
ization of the present unsatisfactory sys- 
tem. It would mean the humane treat- 
ment of prisoners and the elimination of 
graft. It would also give a great im- 
petus to the movement in behalf of equal 
rights for women. Press dispatches say 
that it would be ‘‘one of the most im- 
portant, concessions the suffragists have 
won in the East.’’ 





Secretary of the Navy Daniels, despair- 
ing of an appropriation from Congress 
sufficient to put a chaplain on every 
battleshin afloat, is now urging the 
Young Men’s Christian Association to 
put one of its secretaries aboard every 
vessel under the flag. The $2,000,000 
bequest of Mrs. Butterfield for an y 
and navy work will likely be used in 
considerable part for this purpose. 
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EDITORIAL 


A REASSURING WORD. 
as to the action of the 
Commission of Business Men on the matter of the omission 
of the Diseiples Divinity House from the list of distrib- 
utees of the prospective Six Million Dollar Fund we wish to 
speak a reassuring word. The situation is now the subject of 
correspondence by the leaders of the Men and Millions Move- 
ment, and it is the belief of The Christian Century that the 
earlier action in omitting this single institution from what 
was intended to be a comprehensive list of the schools of the 
brotherhood will be reversed, and the Divinity House ineluded. 
It is hardly conceivable that an enterprise so singularly 
fraternal and providential as this manifestly is should be 
launched with an unbrotherly discrimination against an in 
stitution which is rendering a unique and signal service to the 


| response to much anxious inquiry 


cause of Christ. 


THE FATHER AND SON MOVEMENT. 


HE Father and Son movement has our hearty commenda- 
tion. There is no one thing America needs at the pres- 
ent moment more than a closer knitting of the ties of 


We need more manhood at the backbone of our nation- 
‘annot make manhood out of any- 


home. 
al life and chureh life. We « 
thing but manhood. 

There comes a time in the life of every boy when he thinks 
he is a man and his father thinks he is a child, and both are 
That is the time of danger, but it is the time of great 
opportunity. A boy never needs his father so much as at the 
moment when he is chafing most under parental restraint, and 
feeling that he cannot do 


wrong. 


the father is in despair with the 
anything with his boy. 

We have been ruled by an utter and cowardly fallacy that 
if a boy had a good mother and a good woman day school 
teacher and a good woman Sunday-school teacher he had no 
need of masculine supervision and companionship. Hell is 
happy over that wicked error. Boys need their fathers. 

It is often remarked that the Old Testament ends with a 
curse; but few people seem to remember what that curse is. It 
is the eurse that comes when the hearts of fathers are turned 
away from their children and children from their fathers, and 
it is a eurse as inevitable as the deerees of fate or the Word of 
God. That eurse has already bitten deep into the American 
home and ehureh. It will bite deeper unless fathers and sons 
come closer together in the great concern of life. 


THE CONQUEST OF TYPHOID. 


HE time is in sight when it will be as disgraceful to have 
typhoid fever as to have lice or the itch. The latter were 

supposed necessary evils not very long ago, and typhoid 
is now just passing out of the category of inevitable providence 
into the sphere of filthy and needless pests. 

The army got through the year 1913 with only two cases of 
typhoid fever in the enlisted strength of more than 80,000 
officers and men. One was that of a man who had not been 
immunized with the typhoid vaccine and was believed to have 
contracted the fever before he enlisted; the other case was 
among the troops in China, and though the man was immunized 
in 1911, the history of the case is in doubt. 

The navy, which adopted the vaccine later than the army 
and did not make its use at once compulsory, had among its 
50,000 jackies only seven authentic cases of typhoid in the 
year ending last June. Four of those were treated at a re- 
mote tropical station, where the vaccine had deteriorated. 

Such is the wonderful record of the prophylactic treat- 
ment, which has wiped out one scourge among the nation’s de- 
fenders and which many medical officers believe has had some- 
thing to do with the deereasing rate of tuberculosis. 

Under the direction of Surgeon General Blue of the public 
health service, many thousands of sailors on merchant ships 
have been treated with the serum at the government’s marine 


hospitals. 





Before the resort to immunization typhoid cases in the army 
averaged about three per thousand enlisted strength, or in 
the neighborhood of 250 eases a year. In 1910, before the 
beginning of the treatment, the rate was 2.32 per thousand; in 
1911 it dropped to .80; in 1912 to .26; this year the rate is 
practically nothing. 

Some scientists have thought that the prophylaxis involved 
an inerease of liability to tuberculosis. Army surgeons who 
have been analyzing their figures feel that they have estab- 
lished the facet to be exactly contrary. 

Here are the latest figures showing the number of cases 
of tuberculosis among the soldiers: 

In 1909 there were 4.70 per thousand, in 1910 the rate was 
3.79, in 1911 it was 3.74 and last year 3.49. 

It is admitted by the surgeons that the reduction is due in 
some degree to the more careful examination of recruits, but 
the figures at least show that the prophylaxis treatment has not 
increased tuberculosis. 


THE WITHDRAWAL OF THE MORGANS. 
Se: decision of the firm of J. P. Morgan and Company to 


withdraw from the directorates of the large corpora- 

tions is the beginning of a new policy on the part of 
that firm, and it is likely to be followed by other great bank- 
ing corporations. It is done in acknowledged recognition of 
demanding that the money power be not 
lodged in the hands of a few men. It is the voluntary sur- 
render of ‘‘the System’’ to popular demand. The interlock- 
ing directorates by which the enormous corporations headed 
up in one or two great Wall Street firms seem likely to end. 
We trust it will be done gradually and without disturbance 
of business confidence; for those who have assumed these vast 
responsibilities owe to the public this added duty, that in leav- 
ing them they provide that they be safely transferred to other 
and strong men who can manage these large interests for the 
publie good. The time is coming, and has almost come, when 
righteousness must rule in the money marts. 


publie sentiment 


THE MAN WHOM CHRIST SENT HOME. 


T was part of the work of the Lord Jesus to organize a band 

of trained apostles. It was no less a part of his work to 

establish in various places unofficial friends of the Gospel 
who could bear consistent testimony to the work of Christ. 
Just at the time when he was pressing some men into service 
as preachers, he was sending others home. 

The man from whom the demons were gone out prayed him 
that he might be with him: but he sent him away, saying, 
**Return to thy house, and declare how great things God hath 
done for thee.’’ And he went his way, publishing throughout 
the whole city how great things Jesus had done for him. 

The man whom Jesus healed had an impression that he was 
called to preach. So he was, but it was quite a different call 
than he at first supposed. Not for him was the privilege of 
being one of the apostles; other men were called to that task 
but no such glory was reserved for this humble friend of 
Jesus. You may read the lists of the Twelve Apostles, but 
you cannot find his name in any of them. A miracle had been 
wrought upon him, but he himself was to work no miracles. 
The sphere of large usefulness which suddenly opened before 
his vision was for some other man, not for himself. Many men 
are called to the service of Christ who have no eal] to preach. 
This man was one of them. It must have been a disappoint- 
ment to him when he offered his life and service to the Lord 
Jesus and Jesus told him that for this sphere he had no fit- 
ness. His was the humbler ministry that lay nearer to his 
hand. His was the task of going among his old neighbors 
and telling them how great things the Lord had done for Him. 
Jesus needed him in Deeapolis. He did not need him in the 
glorious company of the apostles. 

It cannot be said that this situation is quite parallel with 
that of the average layman today. There is no great throng 
of men pressing to enter the Christian ministry. The long 
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years of preparation, the small financial return, the uncertain 
tenure of office, the probability of being set adrift when mid- 
dle life is reached, together with the multitude of small 
annoyances and petty cares have taken the glamour and ro- 
mance away from the vision of the pastoral office. 


THE FOOL WHO CRIES FIRE. 

Y this time in the world’s history there are some acts of 

simple folly that ought to have become impossible. The 

Calumet horror illustrates anew the wickedness of the 
cry of fire in a erowded church or hall. Every minister ought 
to consider the possibility that sometime in his ministry there 
will be a fire alarm in his congregation, and should know just 
what to do in that emergency. The man who in such a mo- 
ment can show himself master of the situation, and by his 
own moral and physical courage and cool judgment avert a 
panic is one of earth’s real heroes. Every minister should care- 
fully school himself in preparation for such a test of his fit- 
ness to be a master of assemblies. There should be frequent 
inspection of exits from churehes and public halls. And 
above all, there should be a training of school children and 
of men and women as to conduct in moments of danger. We 
need popular instruction in the essential elements of heroism. 


CHILD LABOR DAY IN ALL CHURCHES. 


{VE thousand clergymen throughout the country, ,members 
and correspondents of the Social Service Commission of 
the Churehes, have received from the National Child Labor 
(Committee a reminder that January 25 is Child Labor Day. 
The Committee is also asking several hundred college presi- 
dents, school superintendents, principals, and teachers to bring 
the subjeet of child labor before their students and pupils on 
Monday, January 26. To all who wish to observe Child Labor 
Day, three pamphlets will be sent upon request, free of charge, 
by the National Child Labor Committee, 105 East Twenty- 
Second street, New York City. 
METHODISTS DISCUSS PUBLICITY BUREAU. 
N the final evening of the great Indianapolis meeting of 
Methodist men, at Indianapolis, Rev. Ralph Wells Keeler, 
chairman of the Publicity Bureau, was the subject of a 
presentation by his fellow journalists for his faithful and kindly 
service throughout the meeting. In response to this presenta- 
tion Dr. Keeler said: 

I may say that I have learned, and especially here, that 
the daily press and the Chureh press is ready to spread the 
news of the gospel of the Kingdom when those men who rep- 
resent the gospel of the Kingdom are willing to bring it to 
them in news form. To my mind one of the great failures of 
the Methodist Episcopal Chureh to grasp opportunity is the 
neglecting to inform the world that the Church is alive. As a 
Church, we have no place where a press association or a news- 
paper may get adequate information of the Chureh at large, 
and the result is that we have all sorts of mix-ups in the daily 
press throughout the country—misrepresentations for which 
the press is not responsible. And I believe, from the attitude 
of these men who have served here from the press of this city, 
and the city editors of this city, that they and all other news- 
paper men throughout the country are anxious to print the 
news of which this meeting is representative. And I trust that 
among other things we may consider the letting of the world 
know that we want the world to come to Christ, over the wire 
and through the pages of newspapers that are waiting for us to 
say something in an adequate way and in terms of everyday 
speech. 

The Northwestern Christian Advocate, of Chicago, remarks 
that the statements of Dr. Keeler are quite correct. It is al- 
most impossible, this paper declares, for the ordinary reporter, 
who knows nothing of the theological or temporal history of the 
denomination, who has but little knowledge of the nomencla- 
ture, to properly sense or adequately report the proceedings 
of ecelesiastical bodies. It is thus that many ridiculous para- 
graphs are seen, causing embarrassment not only to the paper 
publishing them, but to the Church. It would assuredly be a 
wise move for the Church to establish a publicity bureau that 
could give out to the secular press such information as would 
be of value to the world and that would act as a guard against 
the issuance of false and perverted reports. This bureau could 
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also investigate such published statements as from time to 
time are of doubtful authority, and make an effort to correct 
them in the best manner possible. 


DEMOCRATIC CONVENTIONS.* 
**ApvisorY AUTHORITY.”’ 

XCEPT when applied to the Lord himself Disciples of Christ 
have always been chary in the use of the word ‘‘author- 
ity.’’ The declaration of Dr. Z. T. Sweeney at the Toronto 

convention, last October, to the effect that ‘‘God delegated all 
authority to his son, Jesus Christ, and the Son delegated his 
authority to the apostles, and the apostles never delegated 
it to anybody else,’’ won great applause. Waiving the legal- 
istic implications of such a form of statement, the substance 
and purport of it are sound and true. Christ’s is the only 
word that has authority in the conscience of the believer. 

But the declaration brought confusion rather than light into 
the diseussion, because the word ‘‘authority’’ as applied to 
a form of organization for the accomplishment of church work 
denotes a different kind of authority altogether. It is not 
authority over the conscience, over the souls of men: that kind 
of authority none but Christ can exercise. It is simply the 
determination of a place of final appeal in the sphere of prac- 
tica! action by a social organism. 

Disciples locate ultimate authority (of this human sort) in 
the local congregation. This, as we said last week, has stood 
well the tests of Seripture and of practice. It is democratic 
and divine. The community congregation is autonomous and 
free. Whatever form of organization the larger social entity 
called the Body of Christ, or the Church, assumes, and what- 
ever tasks it engages in, must depend upon the action and con- 
sent of the constituent community churches. 

Sut there is no reason either in Seripture or in experience 
why these free churches may not unite representatively in 
convention for counsel and common action. On the contrary, 
it is the bounden duty of each chureh to engage actively in 
the promotion of the well-being of the whole Church, the Body 
of Christ, and to hold itself subordinate to the larger body, 
in all things, up to the point where the authority of Christ 
is closely involved. , 

Neither divine revelation nor human wit has devised a better 
plan by which a social organism of many members may act to- 
gether for common ends than the democratie plan of a repre- 
sentative convention or congress or council. Sueh a econven- 
tion is simply a clearing house of thought, and a means for 
the solution or compromise of differences of opinion, in order 
to secure unity of action among the many free members of 
a common enterprise. 

The resolution adopted in haste at Toronto, and intended 
to ‘‘explain’’ the status of the ‘‘General Convention of 
Churches of Christ’’ by declaring that the Convention possessed 
no ‘‘authority’’ whatever over the existing missionary soce- 
ties except authority of an ‘‘advisory’’ character, was ambigu- 
ous and misleading. Of course the Convention, as a convention, 
has no authority of any kind. It is not a source of authority, 
but a medium of authority. It is simply a device by which 
the will of the sovereign churches is carried out, a channel 
through which the united purposes of the larger brotherhood 
may flow. 

If this be so it is an affront to the churches themselves to 
affirm that they, through their representatives in convention, 
shall not exercise authority, absolute authority, over all or 
any of the volunteer missionary and benevolent societies whie! 
look to them for support, even to the point of absorbing the 
functions of such societies should the churches wish so to do. 

But if the churehes have not the right to exercise such 
authority over their societies, then is our congregational sover- 
eignty already surrendered and the so-called ‘‘explanatory 
resolution’’ explains only how far we have drifted from the 
democratic position of our history and of the New Testament. 

*Several typographical errors occurred in the article under this heading in 
last week’s paper. In the fifth paragraph the word ‘“‘co-onerative” should he 
“corvorate,” the word “signed” should be “sized,” and “it” in the sixth line 
should be, obviously, “them.” In the sixth paragraph, “reconstructive” should 


be “reconstruction.”” Two or three other errors are too obvious to call atten- 
tion to reviewers and correspondents will kindly note these corrections.—EprTor. 
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METHODIST EDUCATOR PASSES AWAY. 
With the recent passing of Dr. J. T. MeFarland the Metho 


dist brotherhood loses one of its most useful leaders, especially 


in the field of edueation. Beginning his ministry in 1873, 


in lowa, Dr. MeFarland was, from 1882 to 1891, connected 
with lowa Wesleyan University, first as vice-president, and 
then for seven years as president of the school. He was pas- 
tor of Grace chureh, Jacksonville, Ill, for five years, of 
New York Avenue church, Brooklyn, three years, and was 
in his sixth year as pastor of First Church, Topeka, Kans., 
when the General Conference of 1904 elected him correspond 
ing secretary of the Sunday-School Union. Doctor MeFar 
land was a member of the General Conference of 1896, but 
had the distinction of being elected to an important position 
in the church by a General Conference of which he was noi 
a member. In 1908 the Board of Sunday-schools was or 
ganized with a corresponding secretary, and Doetor MeFa1 
land was elected editor of Sunday-school publications, to 
which office he was again elected in 1912. 

Speaking in appreciation of this deceased leader, The Pitts- 
burg Christian Advocate says of Dr. MeFarland: ‘‘Dr Me- 
Farland had a very high appreciation of the supreme value 
and place of the Bible. He delighted in finding and setting 
forth its deeper spiritual lessons. He had a great love for 
children and the young people of the chureh and Sunday 
whool. He felt keenly the need of religious training. He 
vearned to furnish the very best of aids to the most whole- 
some and highest spiritual culture. He believed that the 
more thorough knowledge of the Bible and of human nature 
and life which has been gained through modern researc! 
had only served to make more available the agencies whici: 
iod has provided for the religious edueation of the race. 
tHe believed that the assured results of eriticism have no! 
impaired in the least, but have rather heightened, the real 
value of the Holy Seriptures, ‘‘which are able to make 
wise unto salvation,’’ and ‘‘are profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction and for instruction in righteousness.’ 


METHODIST YEAR BOOK’S REVELATIONS. 


The most interesting information, especially to general 
readers, revealed by the 1914 year book of the Methodist 
Chureh is that which concerns increase in the membership 
of the echureh during the past year. The editor has given 


this inerease by episcopal areas, which we reproduce: 
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NS PE ret ee HEE ee oer re 16,467 
Only one area, New Orleans, deviated from this uniform 
report, with 1,124 decrease. 
Che different foreign areas make the following showing; 


er ee ene nee euneswhebaus 119 
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ooo des bk eobie Gan eee 3,126 
ne OS, I ss eo do ere eie mae eee 19,286 
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Africa, merease ..........:. , 
This makes a total increase of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh, in its world-wide ministration, of 139,739. 
An interesting note is that regarding the salaries of pastors. 
In 1907 the average salary of pastors was $826.08. The aver- 
age pastoral salary for 1913 is $945.67. 





CANADIAN CHURCH UNION MOVES FORWARD. 

The recent meeting of the chureh union committee of the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, at Toronto, resulted again, 
just as at every test heretofore, in an overwhelming vote to 
proceed with the proposal for merging Presbyterians, Meth- 
odists and Congregationalists into one denomination, whieii 
has been in the air for several years past. So The United 
Presbyterian informs us. The Minority in the committee, 
according to that paper, once more tried to foree an abandon- 
ment of the whole proposition on the ground that it was dis- 
turbing the chureh, but the majority adopted instead by a 
vote of thirty-one to eight a motion for proceeding ‘‘in the 
hope that union may be consummated without any unnecessary 


‘? 


delay. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR DAY, FEBRUARY 1. 


The first Sunday 
in February will be 
observed in wide 
awake ehurehes as 
Christian Endeavor 
Day. Dr. Frances 
E. Clark; founder 
of the movement, is 
a strong believer in 
Christian Endeavor 
as a permanent fac- 
tor in Christian 
training, and has 
chosen this day as 
one for a _ reconsid- 
eration of the 
claims of this won- 
derful movement. 
Doctor Clark has 
sent The Conquest 
an article’ telling 
why he __ believes 
Christian Endeavor 
has a future. This 
will be published in 
the special Chris- 
tian Endeavor number of The Conquest, which will reach its 
readerson the great day of celebration. 





NOTES FROM HERE AND THERE. 
New Pan-Presbyterian General Secretary. 

The committee of the Pan-Presbyterian Alliance appointed 
to choose a suecessor to Dr. George D. Mathews, the general 
secretary of the alliance, who died last summer at his home in 
London, announces the selection of Dr. R. Dykes Shaw, pastor 
of Hope Park United Free church, Edinburgh. Doctor Shaw, 
who entered the University of Edinburgh in 1871, and was or- 
dained to the ministry of the United Presbyterian Chureh in 
1880, has been pastor at Hope Park since 1892. He is well 
know as an efficient denominational leader. 


Unitarians in Missionary Conference. 

The first Unitarian missionary conference was recently held 
in Boston. There have been Unitarians who have gone out to 
spread the faith and lack of faith which the Unitarians de- 
clare, but the recent conference expresses a larger and more 
definite view as to opportunities and purposes, especially with 
regard to work in foreign lands. The attendance on the con- 
ference meetings was not large, nor was there any popular 
enthusiasm. There were at the conference some distinguished 
men of the Chureh. Dr. Charles W. Eliot, recently back from 
the Orient, urged mission work. Prof. Peabody, of Harvard, 
was urgent in advocacy of showing more interest. 


Episcopalians Give $2 per Member. 

According to the annual report of the Episcopal church, just 
published, gifts to the Church in this counrty during the past 
vear amounted to $20,000,000, which is just $2 per member. 
The report shows that the larger part of the ministerial supply 
of the Episeopalian church is furnished by ministers coming 
into it from other denominations. 
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(Concluded from page 10.) 
ity. It would be strange were this not 
the case. Here are over 7,000 able men 
and women who, during their student 
days, though belonging to different Chris- 
lian communions and nationalities, 
worked together as members of a com- 
mon movement, animated with a common 
objective. In that’ plastic, vision-form- 
ing period they learned to respect, trust 
and love each other. Now they stand 
face to face with a task so stu- 
pendous, so difficult and so _ urgent, 
that they are convinced that they are 
necessary to each other, that nothing less 
than a policy and practice of co-opera- 
tion and a spirit of Christlike oneness 
will prevail. On every field, therefore, 
they may be found in the forefront in 
all wise, constructive efforts to draw to- 
gether the Christian forees. Moreover, 
their indirect influence on the cause of 
unity at the home base is destined to be 
both extensive and profound. 
RAPID GROWTH OF MOVEMENT. 

For a number of years the Student 
Volunteer Movement of the United 
States and Canada was the only organ- 
ization of its kind in all the student 
world. Under the influence of one of its 
founders a similar movement was later 
developed as an organized force in the 
British universities. Still later the vol- 
unteer idea was transplanted, either from 
North America or from the British Isles, 
to many other lands, such as the Seandi- 
navian countries, Germany, Holland, 
Switzerland, Australia and South Afriea. 
The North American Movement has 
never lost its deep interest in these sister 
movements, but continues to follow their 
development with keen and prayerful in- 
terest. 

Each afternoon the convention broke 
up into sections, once for the considera- 
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tion of specific fields, again, -into de- 
nominational groups; and a third time 
for consideration of special problems 
pertaining to the promotion of mission- 
ary intelligence and activity on the part 
of the students. Two special groups 
held most interesting afternoon sessions 
each day—the editors of college papers, 
and the Chinese students, the former 
about seventy-five in number, and the lat- 
ter 160, ineluding not a few young 
women. 

Between sessions the students  inter- 
ested themselves in a large and compre- 
hensive exhibit of literature and acces- 
sories for use in up-to-date mission study 
classes. 

More interesting and impressive than 
any speaker, longer to be remembered 
than any one feature of the program, 
however great, was the convention pres- 
ence itself. Probably never before in 
Christian history has there been so large 
a number of Christian college men and 
women together, and among these were 
the largest number of intending mission- 
aries—student volunteers—ever assem- 
bled at one time. Slow indeed must have 
been the imagination of any delegate or 
visitor which was not set aglow by the 
sight; ideals of life service already high 
were being heightened; consecration al- 
ready genuine was being deepened; views 
of world need and world opportunity 
were being broadened; the lives to be 
devoted to foreign service, already 
significantly numerous, were beinz 
added to hour by hour. In sueh a 
presence and amid such processes, signifi- 
cant for the extension of the Kingdom to 
earth’s farthest bounds, were the days 
spent. 

At the farewell meeting on Sunday 
night there was read the honor roll of 
sailed volunteers who had died during 
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the four years since the convention of 
1910; a large number of volunteers 
who are expected to sail during 1914 
stood while in prayer and song they were 
commended to the Father’s care; and 
farewell charges were delivered by Mr. 
Eddy and Doctor Mott. The message of 
the convention as a whole can perhaps 
best be summarized in the series of tele- 
grams read at this closing session: 

London.—British Student Movement 
greets convention. God hath done great 
things, but His greater works in us and 
in the world lie ahead. Job. 26:14, Re- 
vised Version.—Tissington Tatlow. 

London.—There remaineth yet very 
much land to be possessed.—Robert E. 
Wilder. (One of the founders of thé 
Student Volunteer Movement). 

Neuchatel, Switzerland—‘God wants 
you.’’—Swiss Student Movement. 

Kiev, Russia.—Pray for tragic Russia. 
Uphold heroie Russian leaders. Sustain 
your North American comrades. We 
welcome you to the glorious fellowship 
of Christ’s sufferings.—Day. 

Stambout.—Stricken Turkey _ realizes 
ereatest needs are moral. Undreamt of 
possibilities challenge Christian world to 
reveal the uplifting power of Christ. 
Volunteers in Turkey. 

Assiout.—Greetings from Assiout. Un- 
precedented evangelistic and edueational 
opportunities throughout Moslem world 
invite you.—Volunteers in Egypt. 

Tacoma, Washington.—Let the Ameri- 
can churches cease neglecting the nations 
of their own hemisphere, amid the new 
necessities and possibilities which are 
making urgent the glorious work of Pan- 
American evangelization.—T. Wood. 

Montevideo. — Awakening continent 
presents an opportunity which calls ur- 
gently for volunteers of faith and power. 

South American Volunteers. 
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Of Human Interest 








The ‘‘Way’’to Bill Nye. 

A few steps aloft, and the visitor en- 
tered a large bare room, where, amid the 
visitor, who went down the main street, 
turned a corner, and paused before a liv- 
ery stable, could find him by this sign: 

Laramie Boomerang, 
Walk down the Alley, 

Twist the Gray Mule’s Tail, 
Take the elevator immediately. 

A few steps aloft, and the vistor en- 
tered a large bare room, where, amid the 
click of type and the rattle of press, a 
tall, thin, sallow man sat before a rude 
wooden table, his bald head studiously 
bent over his newspaper copy. That 
was Bill Nye. 


Noted Novelist’s Parable. 

‘*Men are idealists, women are real- 
ists,’’ said Mrs. Wilkins Freeman, the 
noted novelist, at a tea in Metuchen. 

‘*Woman’s realism, which begins in 
childhood, makes her seem _ cynical, 
whereas she is only perspicacious. Take, 
for example, the story of little Mary: 

‘*Little Mary, a Metuchen child, was 
set to watch a flock ‘of chickens. The 
hens kept together very well, but the 
rooster was inclined to wander inquisi- 
tively toward another flock of chickens 
next door. Time and again she had to 
turn-him back. 

‘After a while she thought she had 
him eured of his wanderer’s habit, and 
took up her doll a moment, But when 
she lifted her head, there were the hens 
together in the corner, and there was the 


rooster strutting, calm and _ important, 
across the lawn toward the next yard 
again. 

***Come back here!’ eried Mary. 


‘ 


Come back to your own family!’ 
‘*But the rooster kept straight on. 
‘*Mary looked at him a moment dis- 
gustedly; then she said in a low, bitter 
voice: 

‘**That’s just like you 


More Wilson Philosophy. 

‘President Wilson’s sangfroid is un- 
failing,’’ said a diplomat, ‘‘as unfailing 
as his fund of aneedote. 

‘*Apropos of the shipping rebate, I 
complimented the president on his sang- 
froid the other day. He replied, with 
his dry smile, that he tried to imitate 
the grave digger. 

‘A grave digger, he explained, had 
the habit of visiting the cemetery every 
night at about midnight to see that all 
was going well. 

‘*Some boys decided to play a trick on 
him. They dug a trench in a dark spot 
which the grave digger always 
over, and one of their number clothed 
in a white sheet, hid behind a tree. 

‘*The grave digger at midnight dulv 
appeared, and sure enough, he stumbled 
and fell into the grave 

‘*Then the boy in the sheet stepped 
forth and said, in hollow tones: 

‘**What are you doing in my grave?’ 

‘**What are you doing out of it?’ the 
grave digger calmly replied.’’ 


Timothy Woodruff on College Girls. 
The late Timothy Woodruff once at- 
tended an alumni dinner in New York— 
the dinner of a co-ed college—and at 
this dinner, in the course of a toast, the 
president of the college said: 
‘*You can always tell a woman who has 
taken a university degree.’’ 
‘*Tell her!’’ Mr. Woodruff interrupted. 


men.’ 


passed 


‘*What can you tell her? You can’t tell 
her anything. She knows it all.’’ 


The Way She Understood It. 

Mark Twain, about the time that he 
was working hard upon one of the ear- 
lier books that brought him fame, sailed 
for a tour of Europe with his family. 

He kept up his writing on shipboard 
and left it only at intervals for brief 
recreation. 

One day, so the story runs, an ap- 
proaching storm drove him inside the 
cabin and he went back to work, leav- 
ing word with his daughter, then a very 
little girl, to explain his absence. 

‘*Tf they ask for me,’’ he said to her, 





‘‘say that I won’t be long—I am only 
going to write an anecdote.’’ 

A little later the child was accosted 
by a passenger. 

‘*Where has your father gone?’’ was 
the inquiry. 

**He won’t be long,’’ lisped the child 
obediently. ‘‘He saith he ith only going 
to ride a nanny goat.’’ 


Helen Keller’s Philosophy. 

My share in the work of the world 
may be limited but the fact that it is 
work makes it precious. * * * Dar- 
win could work only half an hour at a 
time; yet in many diligent half-hours he 
laid anew the foundations of philoso- 
phy. * * * Green, the historian, tells 
us that the world is moved along, not 
only by the mighty shoves of its heroes, 
but also by the aggregate of the tiny 
pushes of each honest worker. 


The World Is Growing Better 


Auto Manufacturer Distributes Profits. 

The greatest melon ever cut in Detroit 
was sliced there last week for the bene- 
fii of the employes of the Henry Ford 
Automobile Company. Henry Ford, pres- 
ident of the concern, announced that 
$10,000,000 would be distributed among 
every one of the 26,000 persons in the 
employ of the concern in this and other 
cities. 

Beginning January 12 and continuing 
monthly, the wages of all. men over 
twenty-two years “old ‘wefe dotbled, re- 
gardless of the length of time they have 
served the corporation, 

According to officials of the company, 
Henry Ford has expressed himself as be- 
ing against the unequal division now ex- 
isting between capital and _ labor. 
The officials of the company have made 
arrangements for 1914 whereby employes 
would work but eight hours per day in- 
stead of nine, and receive the larger 
wages. About 300 women and 500 men 
under twenty-two years of age will be 
investigated and a special provision 
made for them sharing in the increase. 

In the Ford plant proper 15,000 men 
are employed and 7,500 others are in the 
various assembling stations throughout 
the country. Four thousand men will be 
added immediately to the pay rolls, mak- 
ing a total of 26,500 employes to be 
sharers in the fruits of their labor. 

According to the plan, men _ over 
twenty-two years old will receive the 
benefit of the increase under the profit 
sharing system. Their pay will inerease 
from $2.34 to about $5 a day. Ninety 
per cent of the Ford employes are of 
this age. They will reap benefits each 
month, beginning January 12. The money 
is to be paid monthly, instead of yearly. 

Men receiving $6 and $7 a day for ex- 
pert services will receive an _ increase 
under a special plan, so the expert may 
still be classified as above the average 
workman, 

The cost of ears will not be raised, 1t 
being announced that the increase is to 
come directly from the pockets of the 
stockholders of the Ford company. 

**It is our belief that social justice be- 
gins at home.’’ 

This statement made by Henry Ford 
explains in a nutshell why the Ford Mo- 
tor Company decided to take the action 
it did. 

‘*We want those who have helped us 
to produce this great institution and are 
helping to maintain it to share our 
prosperity,’’ went on Mr. Ford. ‘‘We 
want them to have present profits and 
future prospects. Thrift and good service 


and sobriety, all will be encouraged and 
recognized. 

‘‘Believing as we do, that a division 
of our earnings between capital and la- 
bor is unequal, we have sought a plan of 
relief suitable for our business. We do 
not feel sure that it is the best, but we 
have felt impelled to make a start and 
make it now. We do not agree with those 
employers who declare, as did a recent 
writer in a magazine, in excusing himself 
for not practicing what he preached, that 
‘the movement~toward the bettering of 
society must be universal, we think that 
one concern can make a start and create 
an example for other employers, and that 
is our chief object. 

‘*The public need have no fear that 
this action of ours will result in any 
inerease in prices of our projects. On 
the contrary, we hope to keep up our 
past record of reducing prices each year. 

‘‘We may have to make changes in 
our plans. If hard times should befall 
then we may have to reduce or modify 
our distribution of profits, but the out- 
look now is such as to justify this dis- 
tribution for the present year.’’ 


Church Houses Jobless Men. 


Homeless and jobless men are to find a 
refuge in at least one of Chicago’s large 
churches. 

The announcement was made last 
week at the fellowship dinner held in 
connection with the celebration of the 
eightieth anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of the First Presbyterian chureh at 
Forty-first street and Grand boulevard, 
Chicago. The pastor, Dr. William Chal- 
mers Covert, made the announcement. 

The church which is to be opened to 
needy men for sleeping and shelter is 
the building formerly occupied by the 
congregation at Indiana avenue and 
Twenty-first street. 

The announcement came as a climax to 
a review given by various speakers in 
after dinner speeches of past achieve- 
ments of the chureh. ; 

‘*The old church has not lost its use- 
fulness,’’ Doetor Covert said. ‘‘The ery 
of the 5,000 jobless and homeless men in 
Chicago has come up to us. Our chureh 
officers held a aneeting yesterday and the 
plan was proposed of opening up the old 
chureh. 

‘The intention is to give sleeping ac- 
commodations to these needy men for the 
next six weeks. Arrangements are not 
yet complete, but we hope at a meeting 
tomorrow the details of the plan will 
be completed.’’ 
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Disciples Table Talk 











“New Plan” at Champaign Church. 

What is called the “New Plan” for the 
morning work was inaugurated January 4 
at University Place, Champaign. The plan 
is “One Service for Bible Study and Wor- 
ship.” The Sunday-school period will begin 
at 9:30, the worship at 10:30, closing at 
11:30. The “Junior Congregation” com- 
prised of the Beginners and Primary pupils 
will hold parallel sessions in their depait- 
ment under the leadership of the elders of 
the church. Everybody is enthusiastic over 
the new plan. At the “yearly meeting,” 
held New Year’s afternoon and evening, the 
best reports in the church’s history were 
given. During the four weeks’ meeting held 
by home forces in February and March, 60 
were added to the membership of the church; 
73 were added at regular services during the 
year. Total additions, 133. Total net resi- 
dent membership, 894. The total of all 
money collected and paid out during the 
year was $17,000. Of this $9,000 was ap- 
plied on new building debt. The total for 
benevolences was $1,338. A four weeks’ 
meeting was begun January 4. Miss Kath- 
arine Netz, of Toledo, is assisting the pas 
tor and will have charge of the choruses and 
aid in the personal work. 


Annual Meeting Closes With Consecration. 

The annual meeting of First Church, 
South Bend, Ind., held Dec. 31, closed with 
a consecration. service from eleven to five 
minutes after twelve. The first half hour 
was under the lead of the excellent Chris- 
tian Endeavor society of the church and the 
closing period was in charge of the pas- 
tor. As the stroke of twelve announced 
the new year the congregation was in the 
Lord’s prayer, praying the words, “Thy 
kingdom come, thy will be done as in heaven 
so on earth.” The total amount of money 
raised by the church from’ all sources was 
$9,176.60. Of this amount $6,83.78 was for 
missions and benevolences. Over $2,000 
was applied or the building fund. Old ar- 
rears in the general fund were met and the 
year eloses with biils provided for to date. 
Lhe report cf the clerk of the church showed 
a total increase in the membership of 82, 
of whom i85 were by confession and bap- 
fism. The met gam was 248, 


Missourian Makes Great Record. 

J. W. McKean, of Lebanon, Missouri, 
state superintendent of the American Sun- 
day-school Union, is hunting for the Mis- 
sourian who has the record for the longest 
period of Sunday-school attendance. He 
says: “I am anxious to find out who in Mis- 
souri have been attending Sunday-school 
the longest time without a miss. I will give 
a copy of Schaff’s Bible Dictionary to the 
one more than 20 years old who can claim 
this honor, and to the person less than 20 
years old who has attended longest with- 
out missing I will make a present of an- 
other book. Will not all who read this help 
me to find out who can claim these prizes? 
There are no ‘strings’ or pulls to this, but 
merely a desire to create an interest in 
Sunday-school attendance.” 

And now the Hannibal Morning Journal 
comes out in big type, and declares that 
the search is over—that J. W. Mounce, of 
Hannibal, is the man! Here is the record 
uf Mr. Mounce: 

Age 77. Regular Sunday-school attend- 
ant since May 15, 1852. Missed not over 
twenty-five Sundays during the past sixty- 
one years, six of them in California in the 
winter of 1900. Twenty-four years at Paris, 
Mo. Four and one-half years of this time, 
ke was in business in Hannibal, but retained 
his membership in the Paris Christian 
church, going each Saturday evening to 
Paris and teaching a class on Sunday. Two 
years in Quincy, Ill, and was librarian of 
the Sunday-school while there. Thirty-five 
years in Hannibal. Has been treasurer of 
the Sunday-school for the past thirty-three 
years and treasurer of the First Christian 





Church for about thirty years. Now teacher 
of the women’s Bible class. 

The St. Louis Republic is helping Mr. Me- 
Kean in his good work, and, in addition to 
the prizes mentioned, that paper, “in an ens 
deavor to establish incontestably the honor 
where it belongs,” will give valuable prizes, 
to be announced later, to the Sunday-school 
to which the winners belong. 

For the correctness of Mr. Mounce’s rec- 
ord the Morning Journal refers the Repub- 
lie to the following: S. S. Bassett, Paris, 
Mo.; C. B. Edgar, former pastor at Hanni- 
bal, now of Oklahoma City, Okla.; F. W. 
Allen, pastor at Paris; 8S. D. Dutcher, former 
pastor at Hannibal, now of Eldon, Mo.,; 
Levi Marshall, former pastor at Hannibal, 
now of Nevada, Mo.; George A. Campbell. 
pastor at Hannibal, Mo. 


Farewell to F. W. Burnham at Springfield. 

The seating capacity of First Church, 
Springfield, Ill, was found insufficient to 
accommodate the large number of residents 
of Springfield who gathered to hear farewell 
words and to have a final handclasp with 
F. W. Burnham, the church's retiring pas- 
ter. The reception was held December 29. 
The large crowd that was in attendance 





Rev. F. W. 


Burnham, 


testified to the popularity of the departing 
minister, who during the seven years that 
he has occupied the pulpit of First Church, 
has made friends in every sphere of life, 
regardless of religious denomination. The 
affair was in the nature of an old-fashioned 
reception and “open house.” Mr. and Mrs. 
Burnham took their departure for the Chi- 
cago & Alton station about 11 o'clock, 
where they boarded the Alton Hummer for 
Los Angeles, where Dr. Burnham will as- 
sume the pastorate of the Wiltshire Boule- 
vard Christian Church at once. 

Among the speakers during the evening 
were: W. H. Cannon, pastor of: Central 
Chureh, Decatur, Ill, the pulpit of which 
was occupied by Mr. Burnham before he 
came to Springfield; Prof. R. E. Hierony- 
mus, of Eureka College; Edgar D. Jones, of 
First Church, Bloomington, Ill. Judge 
Charles P. Kane, of Mr. Burnham’s congre- 
gation, gave an address in behalf of the 
church, 


Louisville Preacher Lauds Church. 

We quote from a recent sermon of E. L. 
Powell, the “Voice” of Louisville: “And for 
the church of the living God there is a tu- 
ture so spiendid that faith can proclaim the 
victory as almost imminent, nothing spee- 
tacular, nothing dramatic, but the outreacn- 
ings of the church’s influence and gospel, 
speaking of brotherhood, speaking of love, 
speaking of good will toward men, until 
every nation shall know the power of that 
divine love which broke its heart on Cal- 
vary. At last the church with her message, 
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and her message is the divine person of the 
Son of God, is the key that shall unlock 
uli the fave.” 


Illinois Star Sunday School Contest. 


For the last three months of the old year 
the Sunday-schools of Litchfield, Jacksonville, 
Champaign and Paris, carried on a vigorous 
contest. It was based upon attendance, col- 
lection, and the presence of officers and 
teachers on time. Paris won by a large 
plurality. Litchfield made 16,192 points; 
Jacksonville 17,709 points; Champaign, 22,- 
488 points; Paris, 24,294 points. This gave 
Paris the lead by 1806 points. A new con- 
test between Champaign and Paris was im- 
mediately launched. 


Real Christmas Spirit at Norfolk. 

Nothing more in accord with the true 
spirit of Christmas was ever reported than 
occurred in Norfolk, Va., on Christmas eve. 
The Carol Club of First Church, visited the 
Ballentine Home for old ladies, and St. 
Vincent’s and Norfolk Protestant hospitals, 
a musical program being rendered by them 
at each place, to the delight of the inmates. 
The singers were graciously received at 
each institution—between 6:15 p. m. and 
8:15 p.m. There were vocal selections, with 
organ accompaniment, violin solos, and the 
distribution of flowers and Christmas cards. 
At the Ballentine Home the twenty-seven 
old ladies were attired in their best, and 
gave the party an old Virginia welcome. 


St. Louis Church Makes Novel Gift. 

Mrs. W. J. Loler of Hamilton Avenue 
Church, St. Louis, aided by the Men’s Bible 
Class of that good church, made a splendid 
Christmas gift to the boys of the St. Louis 
institution, the Christian Orphans’ Home. 
This gift consisted of eighty-five neat, dur- 
able and well made waists. No doubt 
added blessings will be called down upon the 
heads of these friends by the grateful 
prayers of these motherless, homeless boys 
whom they have thus befriended. Other 
beautiful gifts from St. Louis churches have 
been received and many churches through- 
out the brotherhood have sent Christmas do- 
nations to the various Homes of the Na- 
tional Benevolent Association. All offerings 
for this great work should be sent to the 
National Benevolent Association, 2955 N. 
Euclid Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


J. S. Hughes Talks on “Revelation.” 

With some misgivings the Ministers’ Con- 
ference of a certain Michigan town con- 
sented a month ago to permit Jasper 8. 
Hughes to speak ten minutes at its meeting 
on the book of Revelation. When Mr. 
Hughes had finished the majority wished 
he could have talked an hour, states a local 
paper. In a few minutes, according to this 
publication, Mr. Hughes so impressed the 
conference with his simplicity of method 
and breadth of spirit that he will be invited 
to present his subject fully at a later meet- 


ing. 


J. F. Findley Enters Evangelistic Field. 

J. F. Findley, after spending a number of 
years in pastoral work, the last seven of 
which have been spent in Colorado, has de- 
cided to evangelize. During his two years’ 
pastorate at Monte Vista, Colo., there have 
been 148 additions to the church and every 
department is well organized and in good 
progress. In addition to his pastorates, Mr. 
Findley conducted a number of meetings 
with marked success, the last of which was 
at Lamar, Colo., which resulted in 105 addi- 
tions. 


Disciples Fill Kansas City Pulpits. 

Prof. J. G. MeGavran, of the College of 
Missions, at Indianapolis, filled the pulpit at 
Budd Park, Kansas City, January 4; C 
Todd, of Bloomington Bible chair, preached 
at Wabash Avenue; 0. N. Roth, of Phillips 
University, at Jackson Avenue; J. A. Mac- 
Donald, editor of the Toronto Globe, at 
the Independence Boulevard Church; Bert 
Wilson, Layman’s secretary, spoke at Liberty, 
Missouri; A. E. Cory, of the Men and Mil- 
lions Movement, at First Church, Kansas 
City. All these men were attending the 
Student Volunteer Convention. 
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those of all previous years, number of per- 
sons added to membership 100 per cent over 
any recent year and 50 per cent increase 
in church membership, the Pleasantville, Ia., 
congregation and their pastor, W. B. Zim 
merman certainly have reason to rejoice. 
For missions, $734.05 was expended; for 
evangelism, $790. There were 236 persons 
added to the membership, the total member- 
ship now being 664. ‘ 
Jackson Boulevard Church, Chicago, Reports 

Jackson Boulevard Church, Chicago, where 
Austin Hunter ministers with efficiency, does 
not require special evangelistic services to 
increase its membership. Every Sunday is 
an evangelistic campaign, as well as week 
days. During the past year 141 persons 
were added, and all ot these at regular serv 
ice. Money raised during the year amount 
ed to $11,210.48, the largest for several years. 
Last fall the long standing mortgage ot 
several thousand dollars was cleared. Miss 
Ora Haight, of India, is supported by the 
Cc. W. B. M. of this church, Missions re 
ceived $1,072 from Jackson Boulevard last 
vear. The Sunday-school had an average 
attendance of 370, the Chinese school of 35. 


J. D. Hull Leaves Metropolitan, Chicago. 

J. D. Hull, who has been associated with C. 
R. Seoville in the Metropolitan Church, Chi 
cago, since 1910, has resigned. With his 
brother, A. W. Hull, an experienced singer, 
Mr. Hull will enter the evangelistic field. 
1. D. Hull is a graduate of Bethany College 
and while yet a young man has been seven- 
teen years in the ministry. During that time 
he was three years principal of a normal 
and business college. During the three years 
of associate pastorate, Mr. Scoville reports, 
the Metropolitan Church has made some of 
its greatest achievements. He heartily com 
mends the Hull brothers to churches desir 
ing help. 


Transylvania Drops Preparatory. 

At a meeting of the Executive Commit 
tee of Transylvania University, held recent 
ly, the following resolution was adopted 
“In view of the increasing number of effi 
cient and satisfactory High schools in the 
State of Kentucky and the territory from 
which Transylvania University draws most 
of its students, and because of our desiré 
to segregate oul college students, thereby 
bringing our educational practice more in 
harmony with college ideals, therefore: Bi 
Ir RKesorvep, That after the present ses- 
sion, ending June 11, 1914, the Preparatory 
School of Transylvania University be dis 
continued.’ This does not mean that stu 
dents whose entrance preparation is defi 
cient may not receive the necessary instru 
tion to fulfill the requirements, reports 
President R. H. Crosstield Professor <A, 
Kuykendall President of MeLean 
will conduct a training school in 
September, and 


former 
College 
Lexington, beginning next 
an arrangement has been made whereby con 
ditioned Transylvania students may take 
such courses as are necessary under him 


Bruce Brown to Leave Fullerton. 

Bruce Brown is soon to leave Fullerton. 
Cal Mr 
pastor of a local church. He has been 
Every good organization 


Brown has been more than th 


community asset. 
and institution has felt his helping hand 
under its burdens, reports a committee o/ 


the church. A right royal farewell serview 
is being planned for the retiring pastor. It 


is to be a real community affair 


A New Evangelistic Team. 
A new evangelistic team to work on sane 
lines is announced. John W. Marshall, ot 


Chicago, and J. C. Mullins, of Carlisle, In 


diana, have joined forces. Mr Mar 

shall is well and favorably known to 
a great part of the brotherhood While 
it has been his privilege to see thou- 


sands brought to Christ under his preach 


ing, he has never resorted to questionable 
methods in securing additions. His work 
is noted for its saneness of methods an 





: One © 0 ZeTIsts. J. aE 
lings is a fine chorus director and a singer 
of splendid persuasive power. After gradu- 
ating from Texas Christian University, he 
traveled and sang second tenor in the fa- 
mous Chicago Glee Club. Later he held 
pastorates in Oklahoma, Chicago and Indi- 
ana. For several years he has given spe- 
cial attention to the study of the modern 
Sunday school in all its psychologic, peda- 
gogic and organic phases. 


Macomb, Ill, Makes Good Start. 

With ten additions, eighty dollars col- 
lection, and a wedding at the parsonage 
on Jan. 4, the Macomb, IIL, church, led 
by Allen T. Shaw, is starting off the new 
vear well. Among those added to the mem- 
bership were two professors of the State 
Normal at Macomb. The choir of this 
church is attracting attention by the splen- 
did service it is giving under the leader- 
ship of Miss Lucile Wyne, of the Conserva- 
tory. 


Wellington, Kan. Church Flourishes. 

The Wellington, Kan. church, ministered 
to by O. L. Smith, spent $462.83 for evan- 
gelistic services during the past year; $1144.- 
46 for improvements, $868.72 for missions. 
The C. W. B. M. has a living link missionary 
in V. C. Carpenter, whose field is Porto 
Rico. A present active membership of 425 
is reported. Of the 121 additions of the 
year, 96 were the result of special evan- 
gelistic effort. 








CAN’T IT BE HELPED? 

John E. Gunekel, writing to the editor of 
The Conquest regarded the great work that 
he is doing as founder of the Newsboys’ As- 
sociation of Toledo, makes this interesting 
but rather startling statement: 

“After working for nearly two years try- 
ing to get boys into the Sunday-schools, and 
having such wonderful success, I have another 
plan started to have one of my members in 





John BE. Gunekel, 
each of the Sunday schools of Toledo, and 
make report to me each week. I find that 
the first reports, from the boys of the street 

the raw material— are alike, in substance 
and effect: ‘We find the Sunday-schools are 
not as pleasant as pool rooms and saloons 
Nome are so dark and dingy we couldn’t see 
to read the hymns. Some are cold, smell 
musty and everything works mechanically,” 
etc. Now there is some truth in these re- 
ports. Our Sunday-school rooms are not 
always as bright and cheerful as they should 
be. I have letters from nearly every state 
asking, ‘How can we hold the boys of fifteen 
to twenty in the Sunday-school?’ ” 

How is it in your Sunday-school? You 
would be interested in reading the account 
of Mr. Gunekel’s work in The Conquest. 














in, Ind., began a series of visits to the other 
churches of the town. The series ended 
with a delightful visit to the Methodist 
church, where W. J. Wright, pastor at Frank- 
lin, reports they were joyously received. 
A splendid spirit of fellowship prevails, Mr. 
Wright states, instead of the old one of 
strife and alienation brought on long ago 
by a meeting in which a negative message 
predominated. The feeling now is_ that 
though meeting in different parts of the 
town, the Christian forces of the town are 
all one. The church and Sunday-schocl 
at Franklin rendered splendid service to the 
poor at Christmas. The aim was to provide 
for every needy family in the town. The 
Home Department of the Sunday-school alone 
sent out twenty-two baskets of provisions an: 
other good things to those less fortunate than 
themselves. Thus the church enters slowly 
upon its social service as well as its min- 
istry to the diseased soul. 


Central, Terre Haute, In Great Work. 

George Darsie, pastor of Central, Terre 
Haute, is evidently a man of energy. Besides 
the routine work of a minister, which in- 
cluded for Mr. Darsie 1,000 pastoral calls and 
seventy-five special sermons and addresses, 
the Terre Haute minister prepared fourteen 
special articles, edited forty-eight copies of 
the church weekly, and superintended a 
school of 640 average attendance. The reports 
show 155 added to tae membership; church 
enrollment, 1,260; Sunday-school enrollment, 
1,336; total raised by school, $3,089.04, two- 
thirds of this going to missions, benevolences 
and the church debt; total receipts from all 
sources, $15,650.39. The minister is assisted 
in his work by Miss Leah McCune, who 
is the paid secretary of the church, and by 
Miss Beatrice Talbott, the paid secretary 
of the Sunday-school. These secretaries work 
under the direction of Mr. Darsie. They 
have an office in the church where they 
keep all records and do the detail work of 
the congregation and Sunday-school. They 
are introducing business methods and add- 
ing greatly to the efficiency of both the 
Sunday-school and the chureh. Miss Mce- 
Cune has been in the work since the open- 
ing of the office more than one year ago. 
Miss Talbott began her work last June. 
(Moral to church boards: Be _ businesslike, 
and give your hard-worked minister an 
assistant. Ed.) 


Atlanta, Ill. Entertains Dr. Dye. 

The annual meeting of the Atlanta, IIL, 
church could not have been a eut and dried 
affair; for Dr. Royal J. Dye was present 
with his great message. The annual re- 
port of this church presents the following 
facts and figures: Present resident member- 
ship, 336; 69 added during the year; Sun- 
day-school enrollment, 438, of these, 175 be- 
ing enrolled during the year; the Sunday- 
school has attained “front rank;” the mis- 
sionary society has a membership of 116; 
the Aid society and sewing circle raised 
$2,500 during the past year and a_ half 
for the new church; about $13,000 was 
paid on the new church, with pledges to 
more than cover the expense; given to 
missions, $450. 


J. H. 0. Smith Begins Work. 

J. H. O. Smith in his opening remarks to 
his new congregation at Little Rock, Ark., 
among other things, said: 

“Come to church yourselves and ask others 
to come. My business is to preach. If one 
of you is sick, if one of you is in trouble. 
if one of you is in distress, come to me. | 
pledge you that I will stand with you as a 
friend. gut I will not go out on social 
visits or calls. I will not go to a member of 
the congregation and say: ‘How are you to- 
day?” here Doctor Smith lowered his voice 
in shrill mimicry. “And ‘How are you to- 
day, brother? I will not he that kind of a 
minister. My business is to preach the gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ and this will I do.” 

As mentioned in a recent issue of this 
paper. Mr. Smith has Legun union activi- 
ties in Little Rock. 
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During 1913 111 persons were added to the 
chureh membership, at Central, Youngstown, 
O., where W. R. Ryan ministers; making 
the total membership nearly 1,100. Amount 
raised for all purposes, including cash re- 
ceived for building fund, was $16,340.72. Of 
this amount more than $2,000 was for mis- 
sions. This congregation supports W. H. 
Erskine in Osaka, Japan. Ali bills are paid 
and a balance in treasury of $137.69. Dur- 
ing the last quarter of the vear the Sunday- 
school had an average attendance of 700. 
The C. W. B. M. raised $550. Mr. Ryan 
is in the fourth year of his pastorate. 


The January program of the National 
Men’s Movement discusses the financial policy 
of the local church, and should be the sub- 
ject of sane attention of the men of thou- 
sands of our churches. These programs are 
published each month in the weekly papers, 
rhe Front Rank and The Conquest, and 
copies of the calender of programs for the 
year may be had upon application to the 
Brotherhood Office, Kansas City, Mo. 


Frederick F. Grim, for a aumber of years 
secretary of The New Mexico-West ‘lexas 
Christian Missionary Society, has accepted 
the position of assistant principal of Beck- 
ley Institute and pastor of the church at 
Beckley, W. Va. The Institute is one of 
the mountain schools of the C. W. B. M. 
Raymond A. Smith, formerly of Indianapolis, 
is the principal of this school, 


Taleott Williams, known around the world 
by reason of his school of journalism in New 
York, says the way to obtain more space 
for religious affairs in the newspapers is to 
make the cities cleaner so that much that 
is bad will not happen and there will be 
more space for the good things to be pub- 
lished. He was speaking to the laymen when 
he said this. 

The congregation of First Chureh, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, made its pastor, Levi G. Batman, 
a Christmas present in the form of an in- 
crease in salary of $500 per year. It also 
voted to continue the pastor’s secretary, 
Miss Edith Thorne, and to place her salary 
on the regular budget. Mr. Batman has 
been with the First Church for four years 
and a half. 


Dr. E. S. Ames, of the Hyde Park, Chi- 
cago, church, recently preached on “The 
Church As a Home,” and at the close of the 
service thirty-five came forward to receive 
a welcome and be introduced to the congrega- 
tion. It was a beautiful service in every 
way. Additions continue to come every 
Sunday. 


The annual report of Third Church, Dan- 
ville, Illinois, wherein labors James A. Bar- 
nett, will show the greatest year in history 
of that congregation. Practically all bills 
are paid together with $1,500 of previous 
indebtedness and $700 paid into the mis- 
sionary treasury of the church. This is a 
most happy showing. 

A country parson who is making good is 
the original Nelson H. Trimble. Mr. 
Nelson is editor and chief pilot of a modest 
bimonthly newsletter to the members of his 
several country flocks. A recent number gives 
almost the entire space to the “Farmer’s 
week’ ‘at the great state university, at 
Columbia. 

The Local Brotherhood cards for 1914, is- 
sued by the National Brotherhood Movement, 
Kansas City, are now ready and may be se- 
cured upon application to E. E. Elliott, the 
National secretary, R. A. Long Bldg. These 
cards are models of the printer’s art and 
the men of our churehes should carry them 
increasingly. 

Dr. W. E. Garrison, president of the Clare- 
mont School for Boys, in California, has 
been secured as superintendent of religious 
education in the Claremont chureh. With 
a Sunday-school averaging close to 600 per 
week in attendance and a chureh booming 
in every way, he ought to find enough to 
do. 

A letter from a Disciple layman who is 
a member of a Congregational chureh in 
Wisconsin says that there is some feeling 
among certain Congregationalists regarding 
the way in which all the best Congregational 
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pulpits in the state are being filled by Dis 
ciples as fast as they become vacant. 

Frank L. Bowen, city evangelist of Kansas 
City, is holding a week’s meeting at the 
Jackson Avenue Church, beginning January 
11. This is the old home church of Mr. Bowen. 
He preached for this church in its mission 
stages for thirteen years, leaving to take 
up the work of city evangelist. 

Fillmore Brothers, publishers, of Cincin- 
nati, have recently issued a neat song book 
for men, entitled “Quartettes and Choruses,” 
The book is most tastily gotten up and con- 
tains 221 numbers, many of the old, and 
some of the newer hymns with masculine 
arrangement. 

E. L. Powell, of First Church, Louisville, 
will serve as university preacher for the Uni- 
versity of Chicago the week of February 8-15. 
He will also deliver an address before the 
Chicago Y. M. C. A. on the afternoon of 
Feb. 8, and at the Sunday Evening Club, 
Feb. 15. 

A feature of the Students’ Convention at 
Kansas City was a conference of editors of 
religious newspapers regarding the mission- 
ary propaganda. The Disciples were ably 
represehted by J. H. Garrison, editor emeri- 
tus of the Christian Evangelist. 

W. J. Minges and Company are starting 
a meeting at Harrisburg, Pa., this week, 
after a few days spent with home folks dur- 
ing the holidays. Mr. Minges was an in- 
terested spectator at the Student Volunteer 
Conference at Kansas City. 

John H. Booth, secretary of the Board of 
Chureh Extension, is moving to Kansas 
City from Des Moines where his family has 
been for a year while he has been actively 
in the field for the work of church extension. 
Youngstown, O., Central Reports. 

The history of our work in Ilinois, which 
N. S. Haynes has been preparing, is soon 
to appear. Mr. Haynes has spared no 
pains and effort to make this one of the 
most complete documents in our perman- 
ent archives. 

Rumor has it that First Chureh, 
Springfield, Illinois, whose pastor for so long 
has gone to California to work and live, is 
making overtures to Finis Idleman, of Des 
Moines, Central. 

©. F. Jordan has resigned as ‘secretary 
of the Chicago City Missionary Society after 
a service of five years. Mr. Jordan will 


devote all his time to his work at the Evans-- 


ton Church, 

The new addition to the First Chureh, 
Kansas City, is progressing toward com- 
pletion, but it will be springtime before 
the building is ready for occupancy. 


Mrs. Ella S. Stewart, of ihe Illinois Equal 
Suffrage Association, addressed a meeting 
of women at the Englewood Church, Chicago, 
Jan, 9. 


H. H. Harmon, the genial pastor of 
Lineoln, Nebraska, First Church, was in 
Kansas City for the Student’s Convention. 


A Brotherhood has been organized in the 
East Broadway Church, Sedalia, Mo., where 
G. M. Walker ministers. 


EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS. 


Danville, lll, B. H. Linville, preaching 
Closed. 

Twin Grove, Il. 
gelist. Closed. 
Covington, Ohio, William Flammer, pas- 
tor, preaching. Beginning. 

Noblesville, Ind., W. F. Lintt, leader of 
song, L. C. Howe, evangelist. 
Hartford, Kans. J. A. 
Charles Earley, evangelist. 

accessions. 

Palestine, lil., F. B. Thomas, evangelist. 
Closed with 75 additions. 

Rose Hill, lowa, W. J. Lockhart, preach- 
ing. Closed with 46 accessions. 

Taylorville, Ill. George W. Brown, pas- 
tor, F. B. Thomas, evangelist. Beginning. 

Mooreland, Ind., G. B. Cain, preaching, 
B. W. Stoddard, singer. 

Altoona, Pa., S. M. Martin beginning meet- 
ing. 

Columbus, Ohio, J. J. 
Roger H. Fife, evangelist. 


Leroy I. Sargent, evan- 


Glaze, pastor, 
Closed with 35 


Tisdall, pastor, 
Beginning. 
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CALLS. 

J. E. Holly, Hastings, Nebr. Installed. 

Morgan E. Genge, Buffalo, Mo., to Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa. 

W. G. Eldred, Carlisle, Ky., to Shelbyville, 
Ind. Accepts. 

J. W. Pearson, Independence, Ill. 

Joseph Keevil, New York City, to Jack- 
son, Tenn. 


RESIGNATIONS. 
L. M. Starr, Marion, Iowa. 
F. B. Powell, Bessemer, Ala. 
G. H. Rowe, Shoals, Ind. 
Geo. McGee, Lewistown, Iil. 


DEDICATIONS, REPAIRS. 
Indianapolis, Ind., Third Chureh, T. W. 
Grafton, pastor, to be dedicated Jan. 25. 
Converse, Ind., C. W. Parks, pastor. C. R. 
Scoville dedicated new $14,000 structure Jan. 
4. Church free from debt. 


NEWS FROM THE FOREIGN SOCIETY. 

The receipts of the Foreign Society for 
the month of December amounted to $8.- 
360, a gain of $3,581. The gain in the regu- 
lar receipts was $1,881, ig, annuities, $1,450 
and in bequests, $250. The receipts for the 
first three months of the year amounted to 
$38,027, a gain of $18,276. 

A devoted sister sending $50 to support 
her own native evangelist in Africa, says: 
“I have earned this money myself by can- 
vassing guaranteed stockings, baking bread, 
keeping roomers and institute boarders, and 
in various other ways. I hope each 
dollar will mean a saved soul in Africa.” 

W. Remfry Hunt writes: “The six hun- 
dred disciples in the Chuchow district 
churches are having vividly brought to their 
remembrance the conditions that existed in 
the early days of Christianity in the Ro- 
man Empire. The gospel here is doing a 
full orbed work. It touches the Christians 
in their relations and duties as membevg of 
civil society, and as to their whole conduct 
toward the heathen around. The street 
cleaning, the morals of the market, the 
beneficent officers of the Red Cross, the giv- 
ing of the city children a park for play- 
ground, the instituting of a “Good Citizens 
League” and the fostering of road building, 
these and other practical and common sense 
ideas and plans of our Central Christian 
Church in Chuchow are some of the achieve- 
ments of the Christ in the once hostile, 
heathen and filthy town we entered and 
claimed by faith for our Lord some twenty- 
five years since.” 

Mr. Han and Mr. Hsia, of Luchowfu, re- 
cently held a five days’ meeting at San Ho. 

Every Christian woman in the city of 
Luchowfu, China, is in the Bible class. 

A Christian Endeavor Society has been 
started in the Girls’ School at Luchowfu, 
China. Twenty attended the first meeting 
and thirteen of them took part. 

The graduating exercises of the Christian 
Hospital at Luchowfu, China, have recently 
taken place. Those graduated have spent 
six years in the hospital. 

O. J. Grainger, Mungeli, India, reports 
twelve additional baptisms and says he ex- 
pects eight or ten more during the month. 

The missionaries at Manila, P. I., write 
ax follows: “Last week the Philippine As- 
sembly introduced a bill to grant us $7,000 
for our use. We are praying that this may 
be passed and become a law, and that we 
may use it to the glory of Him who work- 
eth all things well. 

The missionaries at Manila, P. I., have 
bought a splendid property for a Christian 
Hospital, at a cost of $7,000. It is located 
on Taft Ave. It is an ideal location. The 
missionaiies have been offered $2,000 more 
than the cost price for the property. 

S. J. Corry, Sec’y. 


SOME RESOLUTIONS 
Adopted by the Official Board of First 
Christian Church, Portland, Ore. 

Whereas, our beloved pastor, W. F. Reagor, 
because of continued ill healtn, has felt con- 
strained to temporarily retire from active 
service in the ministry of the gospel and to 
that end has tendered his resignation as 
pastor of this church effective at the pleasure 
of the offical board; 
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Whereas, Mr. Reagor came to us nearly 
five years ago, a man of splendid physique, 
a man of ripe scholarship, a pulpit orator 
of extraordinary ability, a man thoroughly 
equipped for his chosen life work, that of 
preaching the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and 
above all, a man filled with the love of our 
master for his fellow men; 

Whereas, during his entire pastorate here, 
he has labored faithfully and unceasingly 
in the upbuilding of the cause of Christ 
in beth this church and city and has broken 
in health while giving to that service the 
best years of his life; 

Now therefore, Be It Resolved that the 
elders and deacons of the First Christian 
Church of Portland, Ore., in regular session as 
the offical board of said church, unqualifiedly 
endorse the labors of Brother Reagor during 
an unbroken period of nearly five years, 
as those of a capable, conscientious Chris- 
tian leader who has ever striven to increase 
the power and influence of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ and who has faithfully minis 


tered during all that time to the people 
under his charge 
Be It Further Resolved, that it is with 


regret we recognize the necessity of 
a complete rest for him fur an _ indefinite 
period in order that he be restored to his 
accustomed physical health, and because of 
that necessity, we accept his resignation as 
pastor of this church. 

Be It Further Resolved, that the resigna 
tion take effect March 1, 1914, the 
date when he will have completed his full 
live years’ ministry with this congregation. 

Be It Further Resolved, that he be relieved 
from all responsibility in connection with 
the church work, January |, 1914, and that 
a leave of absence during the 


as of 


he be given 
months of January and February, 1914, on 
full pay. 

Nore. The above resolution was passed 


by unanimous vote at the regular monthly 
meeting of the board of the First Church, 
Portland, held at the church, Monday even- 
ing, December 1, 1913. 


SOME CONVENTION SUGGESTIONS 


By GRAHAM FRANK. 

I have recently attended the Seventh In- 
ternational Convention of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement for Foreign Missions, in 
Kansas City. It is thought by many that 
this is the most important missionary gath- 
ering in the world. It is one of the most 
unique, and the most religious convention 
I have ever attended. I enjoyed it, was pro- 
foundly moved by it, and as I studied it, I 
decided to write of some features of it in 
the hope that those who plan our conven- 
tions and those who attend them may be 
profited by these suggestions. 

There was no address of welcome. Mr 
Mott, the chairman, opened the Convention 
with a short address setting forth the pur- 
that had brought the convention to- 
vether, and we were at once launched into 
the deep things of the meeting. This grows 
out of the fact that the Convention is not 
regarded in any sense as a local matter. All 
of the management of the Convention is in 
the hands of the officers of the Convention 
itself. The city where it is held furnishes 
the place of meeting and co-operates in fur- 
nishing homes for the delegates, but the 
Convention is altogether set up and carried 
forward by its officers. Hence it lives its 
own life. It is my judgment that our Con- 
ventions should be thus planned and car 
ried through. 

There was no applause. There were fre- 
quent provocations for it, but no one ap- 
plauded. Imagine Mr. Bryan speaking to 
five thousand college students, and you have 
the “ne plus ultra” in applause-provoking 
situations! Yet there was no applause. The 
influence of suppressed emotion was more 
powerful than any noisy expression of it 
could possibly have been. Much time was 
saved, and the quietude of a religious as- 
sembly was preserved. 

The exhibits were closed during all ses- 
sions of the Convention. ‘These missionary 
exhibits were the most extensive and in- 
teresting I have ever seen. But they were 


pose 


not kept open in competition with the Con- 
Why should we spend a year 


vention itself. 
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and much money in preparing for a con- 
vention and then have the missionary, edu- 
cational and publishing-house exhibits kept 
open during the sessions? 

The sessions were not prolonged to the 
exhaustion of those who attended them. 
Prof. Shailer Mathews, Dr. J. A. MacDonald, 
and Mr. Bryan all spoke on Saturday eve- 
ning, cards were distributed for subscrip- 
tions to the Convention report, and for the 


morning watch, four hymns were sung, 
prayer was offered, announcements were 


made, and the entire session was only two 


hours long. The morning sessions began 
at 9:15 and closed at 11:45. They never 


closed later than that hour and frequently 
a few minutes ahead of time. The after- 
noon sessions were sectional. You could at- 
tend every session and keep fresh and have 
mind and heart ready. Do we not lose far 
more than we gain by crowding our Con- 
ventions beyond the limits of human en- 
durance ? 

No one was permitted to enter or leave 
during any address. There were frequently 
as many as eight thousand present, yet it 
was as quiet as a prayer-meeting. There 
was no moving about the hall, no coming 
and going. Even the secretaries, the ushers 
and the preachers kept quiet! 

There was much prayer. The most im- 
pressive hour of each day was the clos- 
ing period of the morning session—the 
period of united intercession. With every 
head bowed, someone led by saying “now 
let us pray for China,” “now for the is- 
lands,” and thus on until the world was 
girdled with prayer. These were the holy 
hours. May God soon lead us to have many 
such hours in our great gatherings. 

In introducing the speakers the empha- 
sis was always placed on the theme and 
never on the speaker. The themes were 
vital, religious, and were regarded as far 
more important than those who spoke on 
them. 

The Convention was a unit. Its power 
would have been much lessened, had it been 
a procession of conventions instead of the 
one, growing, united Convention that it was. 
If we might have just one Convention like 
this and have all our missionary organiza- 
tions bring their reports and plans before 
it, and have the representatives of the 
churches prayerfully hear these reports and 
prayerfully consider these plans, who can 
doubt that it would be a great gain? Those 
who attended this Convention in Kansas 
City, did not just happen to be there. They 
were selected and sent. They came with a 
feeling of responsibility. So may it come 
to be with us. Not to set some ecclesias- 
tical-machinery in motion, not to favor some 
scheme, but to come from our churches— 
selected and sent by them—to sit rever- 
ently, prayerfully, quietly together as 
brethren to hear what the servants of the 
churches have done through the missionary 
organizations and to plan for the further 
extension of the kingdom, may these be our 
aims, and may the Father quiet our hearts 
and restore to us that love of each other 
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which will make it possible for us to do 
these things. 

As I sat through this truly wonderful 
Convention in Kansas City, my heart liter- 
ally ached with longing for such a Conven- 
tion in Atlanta. Just one such Convention 
would be worth more to us than all the 
discussions of it that our wisest and most 
Christian men could furnish our papers in 
a millennium! May we set our hearts to 
the purpose of having such a Convention! 

Liberty, Mo. 


AN APPEAL TO THE CHICAGO PUBLIC. 

More persons are suffering the sting of pov- 
erty this winter than ever before, according 
to reports of the United Charities of Chicago. 
During the fiscal year ending Oct. 1, 1913, the 
United Charities befriended one out of every 
thirty-two persons living in Chicago, while 
only one person out of every three-hundred 
and twelve contributed to the support of the 
work. An appeal to the public for enlarging 
funds was issued by the directors of the 
United Charities. 

The appeal reads: 
CHICAGO 


TO THE PUBLIC OF 


Shall the United Charities continue to 
answer all the appeals coming from the poor, 
sick and unfortunate, which are increasing 
daily in alarming proportions? For fifty- 
seven years the United Charities, and the 
societies it has succeeded, has conducted its 
work for Chicago’s poor in an efficient and 
honorable manner through the generosity of 
the public. The United Charities belongs to 
the public and it is merely its instrument 
for carrying out man’s duty towards his 
neighbor. 

The demand this year is unusual and be- 
yond any experience the Society has ever 
had. The inerease is from 28 to 400 per 
cent in various departments of our work. 
This requires an increase in relief disburse- 
ments. We have not increased the number 
of our employes, but we have been working 
them almost to the breaking point in order 
to meet the situation. There has been an 
increase in contributions within the last six 
weeks, for which we are thankful but at 
least $148,000 additional is needed if we are 
to meet the situation in full. 

Although the weather has not been se- 
vere, it is well known that there are more 
people out of employment than for years 
past. Illness, intemperance, discouragement 
and family desertions are its aftermath. The 
health department, bulletins already show 
there is more sickness than for a number 
of years. We know that most of this is 
in the homes of the poor.’ A large portion of 
the unemployed are small wage earners and 
married men with families. Thousands of 
touching appeals covering pathetic human 
tragedies are coming to us! Shall we let 
them go unanswered? 

If you, who are employed and comfortable, 
do not feel our full work should be carried 
on, we shall have to curtail it. We ask 
an immediate response from every citizen 
able to give assistance. 
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“Christian Endeavor and Christian Missions” 


A great program for a great day. 
This program has been prepared by 
H. A. Denton and W. E. M. Hackleman. It is for the use of all 
Christian Endeavor societies of the Disciples of Christ. 
the whole field of Missionary activity. It will interest and inspire the 
It will make a great meeting. 

Programs will be sent free to all societies sending an offering 
to the National Board of Christian Endeavor. 
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The Mid-Week Service | 


By SILAs JONEs. 














TOPIC FOR JANUARY 21. 

The Church and Social Service. Jas. 2:14-17. 
Certain enemies of the church are fond of 
saying that ét is much more interested in 
the life that is to come than in the life that 
now is. These enemies are not all persons 
whose testimony is unbiassed; they are often | 
moved by ignorance and malice. But when 
devoted sons of the church offer the same 
criticism, we may reasonably accept it as 
true in part. Any institution that asks | 
the support of hard working men and women 
must give them in return something for the 
life that now is. But before we proceed 
to form a program of social service for the 
church we ought to know a great deal about | 
the present needs of the world. It is still | 
true, as it has always been, that man does 

not live by bread alone. 


THE END TO BE SOUGHT. 

If there has lived in recent years a man 
who had a right to speak on the mission of 
the church, that man was the late Canon 
Barnett. He saw before many thers saw it | 
the necessity of new kinds of charch activity, 
and he acted according to his vision. He 
states his object thus: “Our object is to 
help our neighbor to live the perfect life. 
It is not enough to make him profess our 
belief, to come to church or to be a communi- | 
cant, it is not enough even if we make him 
turn from drunkenness or sloth and become | 
sober and active; it is not enough to give 
him assurance of Heaven hereafter. It is 
his whole character we want to mold; we | 
would open his mind to see meaning in si- 
lence and noise, in nature and in art, so 
that he might have interest in things; we 
would make him conscious of his power, 
conscious that everything is possible to no- 
ble effort, so that he might yoke himself 
to noble purpose; we would help him to 
hear the voice of God telling of the ad- 
vance of right, the strength of good, the 
glory of the future, so that he might have 
joy and rest.” 


RESULTS. 


Canon Barnett has a word to those of us 
who will not work unless results come | 
promptly. He realized that the spiritual 
life is of slow growth and that the good 
we do is not always seen by us. “In aim- 
ing at such an end, there must be much done 
from which no results can be visible. | 
would urge you not to look for results. Do- 
ing so, efforts will be diverted from the 
best to the expedient, and méans will be 
used which are of the world and not of 
God. It is in answer to this demand for re- 
sults that excitement and sensation have 
now so large a part in religious and phil- 
anthropic work. The means which bring | 
large numbers and rapid conversions can 
hardly be means of forming men’s charac- 
ter: we want to mold; we would open his 
life. It is not by appeals to hope or fear, 
it is not by excitement that men will quiet- 
ly grow in knowledge, or gain the power of | 
separating the true from the false, the ugly 
from the beautiful. 


THE CHURCH AS THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 


It has been the work of the church to 
teach the world to educate the young and | 
to relieve the distressed. The church es- | 
tablished schools. When the state was ready, | 
it took upon itself the responsibility of pro- | 
viding schools for the children of all the 
people. The state is now accepting its re- 
sponsibility for the dependent classes. It is | 
the business of the church to go to the neg- | 
lected man and care for him as best it can | 
until the world learns its duty. When it | 
ceases to run counter to race prejudice and 
class pride, that it may show love to the | 
unfortunate, it ceases to have the spirit | 
of its Master. At the present day it is | 
the obligation of the church to preach and | 
practice the social gospel. | 

Matt. 25:34-36; Luke 10:20-37; Micah 3:5- | 
8; Is. 9:7; 11:3-5; Ps. 72:12-14; Is. 61:1-3; | 
Matt. 11:2-6. 
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The Fox Typewriter is a beautifully finished, high grade, Visible 
writer, with a light touch and easy action and extreme dura- 
bility. It has a tabulator, back spacer, two-color ribbon, sten- 
cil cutter, card holder, interchangeaple platens and carriages, is 
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of it send it back at our expense. If you wish to buy it after 
trial you can pay us a little down and the balance monthly or 
in all cash, just as you prefer. There is no “red tape” tied to 
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in the United States. 
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We are making a special offer on a few Fox Visible Typewriters 
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The Christian Century. 
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The Sunday School 











THE UNFRIENDLY NEIGHBOR. 


International Uniform Lesson for February 1. 


Luke 11:1-1 Memory Verses, 9, 10 
Golden Text Ask, and t ha be given vo 
and ye shall find; km und it shall be opene 
mto you Luke 11:9 
American Standard Bib 
Copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson & Sots 
(Used by permission.) 
(1) And it came to pass, as he was praying in 
1s certain place, that when he ceased, one of | 
lisciples said unto him, Lord, teach us to pray, 
en as John also taught his disciples (2) And le 
aid unto them, When ye pray, say, Father, Hallowed 
be thy name Thy .kingdom come (3) Give us 
lay by day our daily bread (4) And forgive us 
our sins for w ourselves also forgive every one 
that is indebted to us And bring us not into tempta 
tior 
}) And he said unto them, Which f you shall 
have a friend, and shall go unto him at midnight 
und say to him, Friend, lend me-three loaves; (6) 
for a friend of mine is come to me from a journey, 
and I have nothing to set before him (7) and kx 
from within shall answer and say, Trouble me not 
the door is now shut, and my children are ‘with m 
in bed: I cannot rise and give thee (8) I say unte 
you. Though he will not rise and give him becaust 
he i his friend, vet because of his importunity te 
will arise and give him as many as he needeth (9) 
And I savy unto vou, Ask, and it hall be given ve 
seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened 
unto you (10) For every one that asketh receiveth 
and he that seeketh findeth; and to him that knocketn 
t shall be opened (11) And of which of vou that 
1» father shall his som ask a loaf, and he give him 
a stone? or a fish, and he for a fish give him a 
serpent (12) Or if he shall a an egg, W ie 
rive him a scorpion (13) If ve then, being 
now how to give good gifts unt your hildren, h 
much more hall your heavenly Fathe give thé Ho 
Spirit t them that ask hin 


Verse by Verse. 
v. is John also taught: 
taught his disciples definite forms of prayer, 


Per haps John 


as did the rabbis. 

v. 2. The prayer form here given is dif- 
ferent from that in Mt. 6. How different? 
Hallowed: To be reverenced 

v. 3. Our daily bread: In the Greek, “our 
bread for the coming day. 

\ t. Bring us not into temptation: 
\uthorized version says “lead.” Is there a 
distinction 

v. 5. At midnight: Night travel is not un- 
usual in the East. 

s 2 Trouble me not: This vexation is 
natural with man, but would be unnatural 
with God 

v. 8. Importunity: Greek, “shamelessness.” 

v. 9. Ask, and it shall be given, etc.: These 
words reveal the attitude of the Father, dif- 
ferent from that of a man who gives be- 
cause he can’t help it. 

v. ll Nhall his son ask a loaf, and he 
give hima stone: These were similar in ap 
pearance. So also the fish and serpent. 

v. 12 Give the Holy Spirit: Which is the 
perfeet gift 


At the Heart of the Lesson. 
By A. Z, CONRAD. 

Resource measures the possibility of prog- 
ress. The glory of Christianity is its rela- 
tion to an inexhaustible treasury. What- 
ever is necessary is available. No one fails 
in spiritual undertakings because of a lack 
of capital All the wealth of the Infinite is 
offered and the true Christian has the key. 
Prayer leads to the realms of mystery and 


might Prayer definitely connects two 
worlds \ universal need leads to universal 
petition. There is no place, no race, no class 


where prayer is not. Religious intuition, an 
immediate knowledge of God leads to peti 


tion 4 consciousness of the Infinite has led 
people everywhere to desire _communication 
and co-operation. Both aspiration and ac 


tion call for the supernaturai. Natural abil 
ity is not commensurate with our duties and 
Purpose demands partner 
ship Alone and unaided we are baffled and 
Our very longings mock us until we 

Our ideals crush us because they 


beaten 

find God 
are so far beyond us in demand. Then we 
breathe a ery for enablement. We feel a de® 
sire to know what no man can teach us. We 
must break with our limitations in some 


ra ins am. We 








live beyond, that which is physically visible 
and tangible. 
LIFE’S LARGEST LESSON. 

The supreme lesson of life is the prayer- 
lesson. Whoever has learned to pray has 
the key both to knowledge and power. To 
have learned the secret of effective petition 
is to have made available the wisdom and 
the power of God. Prayer softens and beau- 
tifies the wildest and most violent nature. 
It cuts the diamond so that the imprisoned 
sunlight pours forth. It is cultural and soul 
refining. It develops courage and in turn 
requires caution. It intensifies zeal, awak- 
ens holy purpose. It produces an atmos- 
phere favorable to the growth of grace in the 
heart’s garden. We are brought into saving 
and sanctifying relations with God by peti- 
tion. We become acquainted with the very 
attributes of deity which draw the heart to 
him when we really pray. His sympathy, 
his compassion, his love, his power may 
only be understood by the soul that suppli- 
cates. 

REALITY LARGER THAN RITUAL. 


The answer of Jesus to the request, “Lord, 
teach us to pray,” was an abbreviated form 
of “The Lord’s Prayer.” He had before pre- 
sented it as a model. Without doubt many 
of the important teachings of Jesus Christ 
were repeatedly given at various periods of 
his ministry. Jesus did not present a form 
or model of prayer intended to be slavishly 
followed. It is more like the outline skete! 
of the artist to be filled in in detail. It is 
simply @ working model. It is doubtful 
whether our Lord regarded it in any sense 
as ritualistic. Indeed the illustrative inei- 
dents he related indicate tiat what he de- 
signed was to reveal the true attitude of 
mind and heart when addressing God. The 
elements of spontaneity and inspiration are 
of the greatest importance and a slavish ad- 
herence to any ritualistic form kills both. 
Utterance from the tongue outward, however 
perfectly phrased, is not real prayer. Ten 
thousand times ten thousand are the varying 
conditions and varying needs of the human 
heart. Prayer must meet them all, Capac- 
ity for God is largely determined by the ex- 
pression of heart-hunger and soul need in 
prayer. The larger life is possible only to 
one who is in communication with God. Su- 
perman is realized only through those in- 
ter-relations between man and God developed 
through petition. No formulary can be as 
large as the reality. 

BEAUTY AND POWER. 

The first word of the prayer lesson is 
“Father.” Method of address and attitude 
are much. No other name of God is so com- 
prehensive and inclusive and at the same 
time so affectional. Immediately we are 
placed in the relations of kindly fellowship. 
The thought of personal interest and devo- 
tion and willingness to bless, all these are 
involved in the name, “Father.” It was not 
a new term, Old Testament revelation 
abounds in the thought of the fatherhood of 
God. There is a certainty of a fatherly in- 
terest in his own children which increases 
the fervency of petition and the joy of com 
munion. If there be fatherhood then there 
must be brotherhood. The children of a com- 
mon father are brothers. The true basis of 
the brotherhood is found in the prayer 
taught by Jesus. “Hallowed be thy name.” 
To hallow is to revere as holy. The request 
is for such a reverential revelation as shall 
make impossible an unworthy use of any 
nume that designates God. No thoughtless 
or superficial employment of the holy name 
is to be indulged in. It not only ‘opposes 
the habit of profanity but pleads for such a 
conscious identification of the name of God 
with his holy personality tat misuse of the 
holy name will be impossible. 

THE RULE OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. 
“Thy kingdom come.” 


This prayer sees in 
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a 
underlords will cease to tyrannize. Selfish 
sovereignty will give place to benevolent im 
perialism. Such a desire carries with it the 
will to realize the kingdom. Nothing short 
of soul enlistment to the service of the 
Eternal King can give reality to the prayer, 
or point to the program. Definitely con- 
nected with this petition is the further one, 
“Thy will be done.” This is the all compre- 
hensive appeal. It means a surrendered life. 
It calls for a willing co-operation with God 
It carries with it personal obedience to 
every heavenly vision. The first place tc 
realize the kingdom is in the _ individual 
heart. 
BOUNDLESS BEAUTY. 

“Give us this day our daily bread.” We 
have here a two fold request. It seeks a com- 
mon supply for a common need. Bread stands 
for the simple necessities of life. Jesus 
authorized no appeal for luxury. There is 
an interesting feature in this petition. The 
word, “Epiousios,” which is _ translated, 
“daily,” is found nowhere else in all Greek 
literature, but only in connection with the 
Lord’s prayer. ‘The Patristic Expositors and 
some modern scholars like Dean Plumptre 
interpret it to mean, “That which is spirit- 
ual,” “the super substantial.” In any case 
it suggests that the source of all bounty is 
God. It pleads for reénforcement. 

PARDON AND POWER. 

“Forgive us our sins.” Nowhere did 
Jesus deal lightly with sin. In this universal 
petition he recognized a universal need. Sin 
is not dealt with as mere misfortune. It is 
not called “error.” It is something to be 
abhorred and to be eliminated. It is a wick- 
edness to be repented of. It is a violation of 
or failure to conform to God’s hely law. It 
must be forgiven or prove fatal. Forgiveness 
is not that cheap easy thing which many 
people think it is. It is a tremendously 
costly process. God made the provision by 
atonement whereby he might exercise forgive- 
ness and yet not destroy goodness. God’s 
attitude is one of continuous forgiveness, 
but to make it effective it must have res- 
ponse in the human heart. The attitude of 
the physician toward the patient is health, 
but unless there is a response to treatment 
health is not secured. Vaccination does not 
avail anything unless it “takes.” Neither 
does forgiveness. Hence we find this com- 
plemental thought in this petition, “Forgive 
us our sins, for we ourselves also forgive 
everyone that is indebted to us.” ‘The 
prayer is futile unless the attitude of the 
petitioner is one kindred to the very thing 
which he desires, namely, forgiveness. This 
is true of all prayer. It involves a state 
of mind and heart correspondent with the 
thing desired, or prayed for. “And bring us 
not into temptation.” It is a prayer for 
such guidance as shall lead us to avoid so- 
licitations to evil which we would not natu- 
rally be able to resist. 

PERSISTENT IN PETITION. 

There is great danger of misinterpreta- 
tion of the illustrative lesson Jesus used. 
He pictures to us the unfriendly friend whe 
is appealed to at midnight for assistance. 
“Friend, lend me three loaves.” The man 
appealed to makes his friendship merely a 
matter of convenience. It is not convenient 
for him at this hour for him to arise and 
respond to the request. He asked to be let 
alone. Through persistence and importu- 
nity the petitioner prevails and his request 
is answered, The importance of persistence 
and importunity in prayer is what is taught. 
It is not designed to represent God as indif- 
ferent to our requests or as negligent of our 
needs. This side of the matter is not 
touched at all. Jesus is presenting the nec- 
essity of praying through. The reasonable- 
ness of this is manifest. It is by persistent 
appeal that we come into that attitude of 
mind and heart which makes it possible for 
God to grant our request. Unyieldingly and 
unremittingly we are to appeal for the things 
we need, or ought to have, until God reveals 
to us the fact that some other course is 
wiser. “Ask and it shall be given to you, 
seek and ye shall find, knock and it shall be 
open unto you.” To deny the efficiency of 
prayer as a procuring cause is to flatly con- 
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BY ARTHUR GORDON. 


RELIGION IN SociaAL AcTION. By 


Graham 
Taylor. There are some ot its citizens of 
whom Chicago is very proud, and in this 
list Graham Taylor has a conspicuous place. 
He was one of the pioneers in the study of 
sociological questions, and among the first 
to organize a course of study in this field, 
adapted to the needs of theological students. 
With that department at the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary he has _ been identified 
through all the years of his professional life. 
Yet he was early convinced that there was 
need of a laboratory for the closer study of 
the problem of human betterment. This idea, 
joined with the desire to contribute directly 
to the creation of a new civic life in some 
neglected but promising part of the city, led 
to the establishment of Chicago Commons, 
a social settlement which has exerted a pro- 
found influence on the neighborhood, and 
shares with Hull House, the University of 
Chicago Settlement and other similar insti- 
tutions the burden and the glory of much of 
Chicago’s civic betterment. 

No man has given more freely of his time 
and strength for the public good. He was 
an efficient member of the Vice Commission, 
which presented the most exhaustive and 
convincing study ever Made of the social 
evil in a great city, and was one of the 
most earnest advocates of the policy which 
finally won completely unanimous approval 
in the Commission—that of persistent  re- 
pression of commercialized vice with the ob- 
ject of securing its complete destruction. 

His service on the commissions which 
brought about wholesome legislation in be- 
half of the protection of workers from dan- 
gerous machinery and unsanitary conditions 
was notable and in many other ways Prof. 
Tavlor’s influence has been used for good. 

No one knows better than he the strength 
of the forces working in tie interest of so- 
cial demoralization and civic ruin. Yet the 
dominant note of this book is one of un- 
yielding, though not unreasoning, optimism. 
And the secret of that optimism is first the 
healthy, hopeful feeling that much of the 
lost motion, friction and suffering of the 
present industrial order is unnecessary and 
remediable. As Miss Jane Addams remarks 
in her admirable “Introduction” to the vol- 
ume, “Many a person whose attention is 
fixed and whose emotions are absorbed by 
the vast and stupid atrocities of contempo- 
rary life—its aimless waste, its meaningless 
labor, its needless suffering—finds his only 
relief from the abiding horror over the ex- 
istence of such things in the certain convic- 
tion that they are not inevitable.” 

Dr. Taylor has that faith but there is a 
much deeper note of confidence in the book, 
and that is the religious conviction every- 
where revealed, that God is working out, 
through human instruments, a new social or- 
der wherein dwells righteousness, and that 
the chureh, silent as it is, and imperfect, 
is the best of the means for the realization 
of that ideal. He rightly puts the religious, 
basic facts of life in the foreground, and 
then proceeds to consider the present situa- 
tion in the light of those facts. 

The chapter headings will show this devel- 
opment of the theme: “Life and Religion,” 
“Personality,” “Effective Service,” “Chang- 
ing Conditions,’ “Human _ Relationships,” 
“The Family,” “Neighborship,” “Industry 
and Religion,” “Organized Industry,” “City 
and Church,” and “Church and Community.” 

His authorities, too, are significant. He 
knows the statistics and the Jiterature of the 
subject, but his quotations are mostly from 
the big human masters of thought who have 
supplied the literature of power—John 
Bunyan, John Ruskin, Robert Louis Steven- 
Phillips Brooks, De Tocqueville, Hor- 
ace Mann, Horace Bushnell, Augustine, Paul 
and the Christ. 

I like this book. It helps one to under- 
stand why Graham Taylor is so loved and 
trusted and believed in by a multitude of 


son, 


people up and down the land. It is because 
of his faith in God and in men, and his love 
for both, his tireless enthusiasm for the 
causes he has elected to serve, and his con- 
fidence that the City of God is being built 
today, and that everyone may share in the 
big adventure. : 

Not the least of the valucs of the book is 
the well-selected bibliography, classified ac- 
cording to the contents of the chapters. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.25, net.) 


MISERY AND ITS CAUSES. By Edward T. 
Devine. The author of this book is one of 
that growing class that combines academic 
erage a and competence with practical ef- 
ort for social betterment. He is Professor 
of Social Economy in Columbia University, 
General Secretary of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society of New York, and editor of 
“The Survey.” Like Professor Graham Tay- 
lor, he is both a student and a worker. The 
book was first published in 1909, but so use- 
ful has it been that it is now republished in 
more accessible form. In six pregnant chap- 
ters Prof. Devine discusses some of the burn- 
ing phases of social unrest and discontent. 
He emphatically dissents from the easy and 
frequent dictum that poverty is usually the 
result of vice. He says, “The question which 
I raise is whether the wretched poor, the 
poor who suffer in their poverty, are poor 
because they are shiftless, because they are 
undisciplined, because they drink, because 
they steal, because they have superfluous 
children, because of personal depravity, per- 
sonal inclination and natural preference, or 
whether they are shiftless and undisciplined 
and drink and steal, and are unable to care 
for their too numerous children because our 
social institutions and economic arrange 
ménts are at fault.” Very illuminating, in 
this first chapter on “Poverty and Malad- 
justment” is the discussion of suicides, con- 
victed criminals, the courtezans, and the de- 
pendents. Not less valuable are the follow- 
ing chapters on “Out of Health,” “Out of 
Work,” “Out of Friends.” Very dramatic and 
informing are some of the situations de- 
scribed. In the final chapters on “The Ad- 
verse Conditions,” and “The Justice and 
Prosperity of the Future,” the author gives 
ample statement of his gospel of social sym- 
pathy and effective uplift. (Macmillan, 50 
cents, net.) 
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Tue THree BEARS OF PORCUPINE RIDGE. 
By Jean M. Thompson. A nature book of 
just the sort to please and instruct children. 
It is not a story, but a series of studies of 
the dwellers in forest, marsh and lake, writ- 
ten in untechnical and attractive style, with 
attention both to fact and form. Such.chap- 
ters as “The Three Bears,” “Tracked by a 
Catamount,” “The Last Wolf of the Pack,” 
and “The Keeper of Tamarack Ridge” are 
just what a boy would deiight to read. 
(Wilde, $1.00, net.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 

“Tt think,” says Jacob Riis of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s recently published Autobiog- 
raphy, “that few of the great things Colonel 
Roosevelt has done for our people are as ex- 
cellent as the giving us this story of his 











that it is up to him to go out to make that 
day come and come quickly.” 





The demand for Rabindranath Tagore’s 
books is still on the increase. Hardly had 
the latest supply of Gitanjali been received 
before it was all sold and the “stock out” 
sign displayed once more. Sadhana, ‘The 
Gardener and The Crescent Moon have all 
had to be reprinted this last week. 


The twelfth and thirteenth parts of Assy- 
rian and Babylonian Letters, edited by Pro- 
fessor Robert Francis Harper, of the Depart- 
ment of the Semitic Languages and Litera- 
tures in the University of Cisicago, have just 
been issued by the University of Chicago 
Press, and represent Professor Harper’s re: 
cent work in the Department of Egyptian 
and Assyrian Antiquities of the British Mu: 
seum, 


“Othello” has been Japaned and is a great 
work, according to A. H. Exner in his recent 
book “Japan as I Saw It.” (Stokes.) The 
scene of the play is moved from Venice to 
Formosa to gain local color. The Moor is 
Governor of Fai-Wan on Formosa, by name 
Muro; the Doge is Prime Minister of Japan, 
by name Marquis Uyemish; Desdemona is 
called Fomone; Iago, Lieut. Sya Goyo; Cas- 
sio, Major Katsu Toshio; Brabantio, Count 
Fura; and Bianca the Geisha Biaki. 


Dr. Milo Milton Quaife, the author of Chi- 
cago and the Old Northwest, 1673-1835, 
which has just been issued by the University 
of Chicago Press, received his Doctor’s de- 
gree from the University in 1908, after two 
years of study in his special field of history. 
His new volume on the beginnings of Chi- 
cago has already attracted wide attention 
and discussion, and is gencrally received as 
the first authoritative history of early Chi- 
cago and the development cf frontier life in 
the Old Northwest. Important new docu- 
ments, as the basis of the history, has been 
brought to light, and much of the author’s 
narrative has almost a drainatic interest. 

Professor Abel Lefranc, Professor in the 
College de France and Director in the Ecole 
pratique des hautes etudes (Sorbonne), who 
has recently been appointed by the French 
government as Exchange Professor in the 
University of Chicago, will give two courses 
at the University during the Winter Quar- 
ter. The first course, “Explication de Ra- 
belais,” will be for graduate students only, 
but the second, “Moliere et les grandes ques- 
tions de son temps,” will be open to the pub- 
lie. Professor Lefrane will lecture twice a 
week during the quarter. 


Four lectures on the “Aspects of Islam- 
ism” will be delivered at the University near 
the end of the Winter Quarter by the pro- 
fessor of Arabic at the University of Leiden, 
Dr. Christian Snoucke Hurgronje. During 
a year’s leave of absence from his work as 
lecturer on Mohammedan Law at the Univer- 
sity of Leiden Dr. Hurgronje spent most of 
his time in the city of Mecea itself—the only 
European to spend an extended period of 
time in the Holy City of Islam. The result 
of his studies he published in a standard 
work on the subject “Mekka.” At present 
Dr. Hurgronje is not only professor of the 
Arabic Language and of Islam at the Uni- 
versity of Leiden, but also adviser to the 
Ministry on Colonial Affairs. His lectures at 
the University of Chicago will be on the fol- 
lowing subjects: “Mohammed; Past and 
Present Views of His Life and Work,” 
“Features Common to Mohammedanism and 
Modern Thought,” “Features in Mohamme- 
danism Opposed to Modern Thought,” and 
“Possibilities of an Understanding.” 


Peter Clark Maefarlane has written one 
of the best articles he has to his record on 
the personality and work of Winston Church- 
ill. The article appears in last week’s Col- 
lier’s. 
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THE CONQUEST CONQUERS! 


Enthusiastic Words from Many Leaders Regarding 


Our New Weekly for Adults and Young People 


Rev. Claude E. Hill, National C. E. Secretary— 
“This paper ought to have a wide circulation 
among the young people of our churches. I like, 
especially, your treatment of the Endeavor Topic. 
I certainly wish the paper abundant success.” 


Dr. J. H. Garrison, Editor-Emeritus Christian 
Evangelist—‘I have examined The Conquest 
with care and with pleasure. If you can main- 
tain the high ideal which is so well realized in 
your first issue, you will be making a valuable 
contribution to our Sunday school literature and 
to the religious training of the young.” 


Rev. J. H. Goldner, Euclid Ave. Church, Cleve- 
land—“I like The Conquest immensely. The 
treatment of the Sunday school lesson, C. E. and 
midweek prayer-meeting topics is fresh and sat- 
isfying. In addition there is an abundance of 
readable and informing matter of a high order. 
The paper merits a hearty reception.” 

Rev. H. D. C. Maclachlan, Seventh Street, Rich- 
mond, Va.—‘“I am very much pleased with The 
Conquest. It is a good augury for the success 
of the Sunday school and the Disciples Publica- 
tion Society that you are putting out such a pub- 
lication.” 

W. O. Rogers, of the Sunday School Times Staff— 
“I have examined the copy of your new paper, 
The Conquest, with great interest. It looks in- 
teresting, which is the first requisite. Then it is 
interesting, which is the second. It has a fine 
tone. I predict for it a real success.” 


Dr. Loa E. Scott, Author of “The Life of Jesus”— 
“The Conquest is indeed a credit to the Disciples 
Publication Society. There is need among us 
for just such a paper, one that takes a broad out- 
look upon the world and upon the problems of the 
church and Sunday’ school.” 


Rev. Cloyd Goodnight, Uniontown, Pa.—‘“I like the 
virility and admire the study pages of The Con- 
quest. Am sure you have a fine combination 
of page and column features, such as will make 
the paper not only attractive but valuable. It 
has the modern touch.” 

Mrs. Jessie Brown Pounds, Author—“I am sure 
you are putting out just the kind of a paper our 
young people need.” 

Robt. M. Hopkins, National Bible School Secre- 
tary—“It has been a great pleasure to read this 
first issue of The Conquest. I may say I have 
read every word of it including all the adver- 
tisements. In my opinion you have given to our 
Sunday a most excellent journal. If 
you can maintain this high standard in its me- 
chanical appearance and its literary contents, The 
Conquest will soon find a place in a large num- 
ber of our senior and adult classes. Let me wish 
for you and this paper every success.” 

Rev. G. L. Lobdell, Stockton, Cal.—‘“I am very 
favorably impressed with The Conquest. It is 
Christlike in spirit and scholarly in tone, yet suf- 
ficiently simple to meet all needs. The depart- 
ment of Modern Science and the World’s Work, 
is alone worth the subscription price.” 
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Garry L. Cook, Indiana State Sunday School Su- 
perintendent—“I want to say that The Conquest 
looks good to me. I certainly like the general 
appearance of the paper. It is neat and digni- 
fied and attractive. I also like very much the 
different departments that you are going to use 
in the paper. I see no reason why you will not 
find a place for this paper. I am sure that we 
have schools that will find The Conquest just 
what they have been looking for. Congratula- 
tions !” 

Clarence L. De Pew, Illinois State Secretary— 
“Very favorably impressed.” 

Rev. R. H. Heicke, Kansas City, Kan.—‘I have 
just examined The Conquest and I consider it 
the superior of any Sunday school paper for sen- 
iors and adults among us.” 

Rev. E. F. Daugherty, Vincennes, Ind.—‘Spicy, 
with variety, and well balanced in treatment of 
devotional and study topics in church life. I be- 
lieve this paper will fill a real want in the broth- 
erhood.” 

Rev. C. A. Kleeberger, Columbus, O.—‘‘Fine! If 
you keep it up it will deserve a place in any 
school.” 

H. D. Williams, Newton Falls, O.—‘“It is the best 
I have seen.” 

Rev. L. N. Pennock, Plainview, Tex.—“It is a most 
valuable paper and will be a potent factor for 
Christ and the Church.” 

O. H. Loomis, Pratt, Kan.—‘“‘It looks good to me. 
Short, spicy articles ; terse facts and big ones too.” 

J. C. Knupp, La Habra, Calif.—‘Fine!” 

Rev. Ralph V. Callaway, Clinton, Ill.—‘“I am much 
pleased with The Conquest.” 

Rev. O. L. Smith, Wellington, Kan.—‘“The Con- 
quest is clean, clear, and filled with a grade of 
news that will instruct and inspire, and this is 
given in fine digest form.” 

Rev. A. I. Zellar, Petersburg, Ill.—‘“I have just read 
a copy of The Conquest. It is fine. The mate- 
rial is good, and I am especially thankful for a 
Sunday school paper devoid of medical adver- 
tisements. Congratulations!” 

Miss Virginia Finley, Supt., Crittenden, Ky.—‘“I 
take much pleasure in giving this present to our 
school, for I feel sure that the paper is going to 
be very valuable to us.” 

Rev. B. H. Sealock, Illiopolis, Ill.—“Quite well bal- 
anced. The field of Sunday school journalism 
is as difficult as it is great. The editor has made 
a good start and bids fair to supply a great need.” 

S. E. Brookins, Teacher of Class of 190 Adults, 
Jackson, O.—“I am much pleased with The Con- 
quest.” 

Rev. A. H. Seymour, Arlington, S. Dak.—‘“Is sub- 
stantial and has real merit.” 

H J. Loken, Berkeley, Cal.—‘‘I am well impressed 
with the paper.” 

Mrs. Celeste B. Givens, Des Moines—“The Conquest 
brings us an advance step, this new year, over 
efforts of the past. Success be yours.” 
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